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J. G. Currie Heads 
“Old Association” 
Succeeds Dacey 


Dues Are Raised to $4; Address 
of John B. Dacey; Several 
Short Talks Made 


FIFTY-FIFTH MEETING HELD 


R. P. Barbour, U. S. Manager of 
Northern, Makes Big Hit With 
Talk of Fieldmen’s Service 


By W. L. HADLEY 


The fifty-fifth anniversary meeting of 
the “Old Association” was, to the writ- 
er’s mind—and it was generally conceded 
by all those present—the best meeting 
held during the last twenty years. The 
officers of the Association put in some 
hard licks to provide something which 
would top last year’s meeting. They had 
their job cut out for them, but they suc- 
ceeded. The meeting was held at Sara- 
nac Inn, Upper Saranac Lake, N. Y 

Perhaps the one man more responsible 
for the success of this program than any 
other was L. G. “Luke” Leonard of the 
London Assurance and secretary-treas- 
urer of the Association, and be it stated 
that he did himself proud. 

The meeting opened with the custom- 
ary singing of “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” Then followed the report of the 
Executive Committee which provides for 
increased dues for active members of 
the Association. The report follows: 








‘It was unanimously passed that for ~ 


active special agents in the field, the dues 
for 1927-28 should be $4.00 instead of 
$2.00 as heretofore. The expense of sou- 
Venirs and other expens7s have risen so 
that there is a need for .°. extra money. 
We offer this for your action today. We 
have some 225 active special agents that 
pay dues. The rest are graduates and 
honorary members. 

‘ We, therefore, have thought it ad- 
Visable to draw a line between active 
specials and so-called graduates (who 
have Icft the field) who will still pay the 

dues. Honorary members are ex- 
empt from dues.” 

The report of the Executive Commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 

This was followed by the reports of 
special committees and the treasurer, 
after which correspondence was read. 

_ That part of the correspondence hav- 
ing to do with letters from radio list- 
€ners-in on the broadcasting from sta- 
ton BUNK, Saranac Inn, N. Y., last 
year, will be found in another column. 
tis well worth reading. 

he “Old Association” song was ren- 
ered with great gusto. Never did it 
Sound better, and broad was the smile 
across the face of “Jack” Wood during 
its rendition and at its conclusion, be- 
cause the “Old Association” song was 
written by Jack’s daughter. 


President’s Address 


Then followed the president’s address. 
ohn B. Dacey said in part: 

This really should have been put un- 
er the heading of ‘short talks’ as I 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 145 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
150 William Street, New York 














/s your electrical 
equipment OK ? 
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REPRESENTATION 


HE Insurance Company of North America is represented by the most alert and 

progressive agents and brokers everywhere. It has the preference because of 

its 135-year record of obligations promptly met and because its scope of property 

protection is all-inclusive, its service efficient. Because it is advertised in the maga- 

zines of greatest influence with the insuring public; North America protection Is 
widely known and readily accepted. 


Insurance Company of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


d th 
INDEMNITY INS. co. OF “NORTH AMERICA 


write practically every form of insurance except life 





























Think It Over! 


The Summer is here, vacations are close by, and consideration of 
business changes is deferred until the Fall. This gives you ample time 
in which to weigh the advantages of life insurance salesmanship as 
against the salaried position in office or shop,—to contrast outdoors 
with indoors, freedom with timeclock, income limited only by your 
industry and intelligence with income fixed by the market price for 
clerical labor, mental broadening with mental stagnation, business pres- 
tige with business submersion. Consider these things carefully during 
the Summer months, and make up your mind that when Fall comes you 
will enter the larger life. 


The Penn Mutual welcomes men and women. who have ideals, are 
ambitious, and, above all, who are industrious. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1847 








Major R. B. Hull 
Makes His Debut 


In Life Insurance 


Meets With Graham C. Wells And 
Others To Discuss 1928 
Thrift Drive 


THE MOVEMENT 
Those Present Favorably Impressed 
By New Manager Of National 


Association 





FAVORS 








Major Roger B. Hull, the new gen- 
eral manager of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, who officially 
takes office on August 1, made his debut 
into life insurance last Friday when he 
met at the Advertising Club in New 
York with a group of men, prominent in 
the National Thrift Week movement. 

An informal luncheon meeting had 
been called by Graham C. Wells, Provi- 
dent Mutual in New York, for the pur- 
pose of lining up the life insurance end 
of next year’s thrift drive, and although 
Major Hull was leaving the same day on 
his vacation, he showed his keen interest 
by “sitting in” for nearly two hours and 
giving his best thought to the matters 
at hand. Among others present were: 
Clinton Wells, Provident Mutual; John 
A. Goodall, general chairman of the Na- 
tional Thrift Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A., and Leroy A. Mershon, deputy 
manager of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation in charge of the trust company’s 
divisions. 

Judging by Major Hull’s receptiveness 
to the part played by life underwriters 
last year in the thrift movement, it may 
be expected that he will endorse and 
strongly back all similar efforts in the 
coming campaign. He was made ac- 
quainted with the highspots of the drive 
by Mr. Wells, who acted as chairman 
of the life underwriters’ committee last 
year but whose services unfortunately 
will not be available this year. Major 
Hull expressed himself as highly pleased 
with the results accomplished. 


Hear From Mr. Goodall 


His reaction was that the 1928 thrift 
campaign should be concentrated upon 
the local associations, getting their mem- 
bers enthusiastic over its possibilities as 
a prestige builder. 

Those present were given to understand 
that the drive will be given a prominent | 
part in the expansion program planned 
by the National Association under Major 
Hull’s leadership. 

Mr. Goodall outlined the new plan 
under which the Y. M. C. A. committee 
will conduct its thrift activities from 
now on. Beginning with October, each 
succeeding month will be set aside for 
some phase of thrift, such as Own Your 
Own Home Month, Building and Loan 
Month, Pay Your Bills Promptly 
Month and Life Insurance Month, Then 
the National Thrift Week itself will be 
celebrated about the second week in 
January as in the past. | 

Major Hull and the others present 
were very happy to learn that Mr. Good- 
all’s committee had set aside January 
as Life Insurance Month, inasmuch as 
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A NEW WAY TO PRESENT 


Complete Protection 


PREMIUM PAYMENTS 









DISABILITY / MONTHLY INCOME FOR LIFE 


FACE OF POLICY AT DEATH 
CASH IN LUMP SUM 










YOURSELF 








MONTHLY IKCOME 
CASH IN LUMP SUM 





PROTECTION 











ACCIDENTAL 
DEATH 







MONTHLY INCOME 








YOUR WIFE 


YOUR CHILDREN 
YOUR PARENTS 


CASH IN LUMP SUM 





NATURAL 
DEATH 


Over $1,500,000 


OR 
MONTHLY INCOME 





The above chart has assisted in closing over 
$1,500,000 new business in a short period of time. 


A chart with specially prepared selling talk and 
details of its use will be gladly given to any insurance 
man on request. 


HARRY F. GRAY AGENCY 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
2780 Woolworth Building 


New York Telephone Whitehall 7350 


“Larger Applications Written Through Our Organized Service” 
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Actuaries’ Congress 
Hold Meet in London 


PRESENT INSURANCE IDEALS 





Foreisn and American Views Heard on 
Various Subjects; British Government 
Honor Delegates with Reception 





London.—Following a _ reception ac- 
corded by the British Government to 
members of the Congress on the evening 
of June 27 when they were introduced to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer—Win- 
ston Churchill and Mrs. Churchill—the 
real business of the Congress commenced 
at 10 a. m. on June 28 with discussions 
of various subjects. 


Arthur Hunter Speaks 


The American aspect of “Insurance of 
Under-Average Lives” was presented by 
Arthur Hunter who is almost as well 
known in this country as he is in the 
United States. Mr. Hunter said in brief 
that after experimenting for over 30 
years with the four principal systems of 
rating these risks he had come to the 
conclusion that none of them were per- 
fect. The best system was that which 
was adapted to the Individual Company, 
its agency methods’ and especially to the 
psychology of the people to whom it had 
to be applied. 

In the experience of American Actu- 
aries the extra mortality in sub-normal 
cases diminished relatively to the normal 
mortality. There was only one excep- 
ton, namely the impairment of over- 
weight. 

uc held no brief for the numerical sys- 
tem of rating, but American Actuaries 
had tried to tell all they knew about it 
because they believed in working for the 
business as a whole and they considered 
there should be no secrets between com- 
panies once they were satisfied they were 
on the right track. He was not aware 
that the system had developed so largely 
on the continent of Europe and he would 
be interested to hear what new develop- 
ments it had led to. 


American Men Select Table 

The success that had attended the em- 
ployment of the method in America was 
evidenced by the fact that using the 
American Men Select Table for the pur- 
pose of comparison the mortality among 
standard lives had worked out at 91% of 
the expected, whereas under sub- 
standard lives it was 90% of the ex- 
pected at the rated up ages. This close 
agreement was no doubt in some degree 
accidental. 

The system had been introduced be- 
cause many American offices had to deal 
with over a thousand applications in a 
single day. There were not enough ac- 
tuaries or medical directors to handle so 
many individually. Secondly, they had 
tried to eliminate the personal equation. 

ey ail knew that a man’s judgment 
before and his judgment after lunch 
might be two very different things; and 
an actiiary or medical director inclined 
to overweight might look with lenience 
on the applicant who was “Stall fed!” 
Thirdly, they had tried to steady the 
Practice of their men. In England the 
medicii adviser was primarily a medical 
man, whereas in America he was pri- 
marily a medical director and only inci- 
entally a medical man. They wanted to 
Put into the hands of their medical di- 
rectors the knowledge which the actua- 
Mes possessed. 

S regards new developnients of the 
system Mr. Hunter referred to double 
impairments saying that there were cer- 
tan double impairments they knew 
aout. For instance, they would not 
Penalize a man doubly because he was 
— overweight and connected with the 
Iquor trade. They recognized that the 
one was the outcome of the other. Simi- 


ety they made allowances for cases of 
fart murmur with a history of rheu- 
Matism, 

_ The 


greatest difficulty was experienced 
. border-line cases. In most companies 
fy were reviewed by a special com- 


mittee. Competition is experienced in 
such cases but it was nothing like so 
keen as it had been in the past. For the 
most part companies were co-operating 
splendidly though some companies were 
specializing in this class of risk. 

Mr. Hunter then referred to Mr. Be- 
sant’s support of the contention that the 
actuary and the doctor combined “might 
instinctively” arrive at a better estimate 
of the value of a life than would result 
from the numerical system of rating and 
asked the Congress to consider whether 
it was not time for such expressions as 
“instinctively” to be banished altogether 
from the vocabulary of the actuary! 


Reinsurance Talk 


The second subject discussed at the 
congress was “The Risk Premium 
Method of Reinsurance.” In opening 
the discussion Mr. Levine pointed to two 
requirements of the method, namely that 
the rates of premium for the short term 
policies should be independent of the 
type of the original policy and second 
that premiums are payable so long as the 
reinsurance is required whatever the pre- 
mium paying period of the original pol- 
icy. As to the first of these the point 
involved is that under different classes 
of policy the rates of mortality may not 
be identical. As to the second, Mr. Le- 
vine said that it should be possible in 
single or limited payment cases to com- 
mute the reinsurance premiums also, a 
refund, of course, having to be allowed 
if the original policy were cancelled be- 
fore its normal termination. 

In the usual form in which the method 
is applied, the principal office retains a 
constant proportion of the total sum at 
risk. In Scandinavian countries and 
elsewhere the ordinary form of reinsur- 
ance is apparently not possible as it is 
felt that the whole reserve in respect of 
the original policy should be retained by 
the principal office. 

Mr. Levine pointed out that under the 
risk premium system, the amount of re- 
insurance required depends upon the 
valuation basis of the principal office. 
He also remarked upon the fact that the 
experience of American and Canadian 
companies showed that the mortality 
may vary with the size of the policy, 
that under large policies having been 
above the average. 

In considering the application of the 
method of this country Mr. Levine sug- 
gested that it was necessary to inquire 
whether the assumption underlying it, 
namely, that the mortality risk only had 
to be partly reinsured is always correct. 
He instanced a case where the sum in- 
sured was nearly £300,000, 95% of the 
policy being reinsured on the ordinary 
plan with some twenty offices. No one 
company had more than £15,000. The 
insurance was for death duty purposes 
and it was essential that the money 
should be forthcoming as soon after 
death as possible. The policy having 
been in force for a considerable number 
of years, had it been reinsured under the 
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Actuarial Problems In 
Social Insurance 


DIFFERENT IN EACH COUNTRY 
R. C. Simmonds, F. I. A., Makes Inter- 
esting Address on Subject at Con- 
gress of Actuaries in London 





“The papers before the Congress on 
those aspects of social insurance raise 
many important and interesting points. 
It is clear that while everywhere the 
fundamental conditions as regards forms 
of benefit, financial provision and ac- 
tuarial requirements are similar, there is 
a marked divergence in the problems of 
detail that confront actuaries in different 
countries. These differences, however, 
though important in themselves, are 
quite insignificant in relation to the out- 
standing fact that it is possible by the 
varying application of a few quite simple 
principles to prepare pension schemes 
that shall be perfectly suitable to the 
circumstances of many different races 
and many different classes of men and 
women. 

“In the first place there is the question 
of what we may call for brevity, insur- 
ance company schemes as against private 
schemes. This point is of interest to 
actuaries in Great Britain, at any rate, 
because many of them are brought into 
touch with pension funds both in an of- 
ficial and in a more personal capacity. 
In the case of an existing private fund, 
of course, the matter is not usually raised 
because the actuary is concerned merely 
to investigate the financial position and 
to advise upon the results. When, how- 
ever, the establishment of a new fund is 
under consideration, the actuary may be 
asked whether he would recommend the 
parties to establish their own private 
fund or to make the provision through 
an insurance company. It is therefore 
worth while to have a clear idea of the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of 
the two modes. Z 

“Undoubtedly the element of salary, 
which—almost always—has to be taken 
into account in connection with a pen- 
sion fund, raises difficulties when provi- 
sion is sought by means of insurance 
policies. It is true that increments can 
usually be arranged, but the revision of 
contracts is troublesome to the insurance 
office, and on that account, the latter 
may seek to impose limits not only upon 
the minimum amount of an increment, 
but also upon the minimum interval of 
time that must elapse between the suc- 
cessive alterations of any policy. While 
reasonable in themselves, these restric- 
tions tend to destroy the correspondence 
of the insurance with the facts of the 
case. 


Changing Conditions 
Again, changing conditions may de- 
mand unusual revision—for example, in 
ene case within my knowledge, a sum of 
meney became available and had to be 
apportioned between the members of a 
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The Eastern Underwriter is now in its 
new home on the 12th floor 


The Eastern Underwriter Building 
110 Fulton Street, New York 


The Building Entrance is on Dutch Street 
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pension scheme that had been arranged 
with an insurance company. The shares 
of individual persons were very small and 
although it was simple in theory te apply 
the various sums as single premiums for 
fully-paid increments, the alterations 
caused much trouble. I do not think, 
however, that the question of the rates of 
premium to be charged in future years 
for increments is a serious obstacle to 
arranging the provision with an insur- 
ance company, as I feel confident that 
most offices would be willing to enter 
into an arrangement, effective for a con- 
siderable term of years, under which a 
definite scale of charges would he guar- 
anteed. 

“Some months ago I had the pleasure 
of reading a number of pamphlets pub- 
lished in the United States dealing with 
pension provision, and I noticed that 
strong emphasis was laid upon the de- 
sirability of arranging the matter 
through an insurance company (in this 
connection I should perhaps add that 
some of the pamphlets emanated from 
a well known American life office). Put 
very briefly, the points made were made 
that only through insurance could the 
following important matters be secured 
in general: 

(1) A satisfactory average experience. 

(2) A fixed minimum interest return 
on the investments for a long pe- 
riod of years. 

(3) Freedom from political or partisan 
‘influence or agitation for improved 
benefits or reduced contributions. 

(4) The safeguard of the employes’ 
contributions and the preservation 
of the employers’ contributions for 
the purposes for which they were 
made. 

A guarantee that the pension would 
be forthcoming when it was re- 
quired. 

“I mention these points because they 
seem to bring into sharp relief differ- 
ences of conditions and of practice in 
the United States as compared for ex- 
ample with Great Britain. Thus it might 
be pointed out that, assuming the pen- 
sion fund to be established under com- 
petent actuarial advice, the first point 
would be met satisfactorily by the quin- 
quennial review of the position so gener- 
ally provided for. The other points 
should be, and in many cases are being, 
secured by the practice in Great Britain 
of vesting the fund in trustees. Again, 
as regards the last point especially, while 
it is obvious that insurance policies in a 
good company are perfectly safe, it must 
not be overlooked that their due ma- 
turity is contingent upon the payment 
of premiums, and I do not see any rea- 
son why an employer should be thought 
more likely to pay premiums to an in- 
surance company than he would be to 
pay them to his own fund. 

“The past experience in the United 
States of private pension funds has been 
very unfortunate owing to their having 
been founded without proper advice, and 
perhaps the state of public feeling en- 
gendered in consequence, accounts to a 
considerable extent for the rather posi- 
tive emphasis of the advantage of insur- 
ance policies that is found in the pamph- 
lets to which I have referred. That this 
is so is clear I think from the following 
quotation taken from one of the pamph- 
lets: ‘The newspapers have abounded in 
front page articles suggesting the insolv- , 
ency of contributory municipal plans 
* * *” Tt appears to me that any clear 
and general verdict on one side or the 
other is impossible and that the circum- 
stances of each case must be considered. 


(5 


wa 


Pension Fund Calculations 

“The next point that I wish to men- 
tion is the question of the wide varia- 
tions of certain elements in pension fund 
calculations. I suppose that the most im- 
portant examples are salaries and rates 
of withdrawal. In post-war conditions 
salaries are a very difficult problem to 
the actuary and the framing of a salary 
scale or, as I think one should put it, a 
scale of increase of salary, is undoubted- 
ly an intricate matter calling for the ex- 


(Continued on page 5) 
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“Tf anyone had told me when I first started selling insurance for The Travelers 
that we’d soon be able to afford to build ahome like this, ITwouldn’t have believed 
them. Now I realize that there’s no limit to our income; the harder I work the 


J 


faster it grows.’ 


AN INCREASE IN INCOME EVERY MONTH 


@ ae 
ey A at De 4 


SHE man who holds an agency franchise with The 
Travelers does not have to wait or ask for his “raises.” 

His commissions immediately reflect his increased 
efforts—and if he continues to work steadily and con- 
scientiously he is almost certain to receive an increase in 
income every month. 


THE TRAVELERS 










Tue TRAVELERS INsuRANCE CoMPANY Tue TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY Tue TRAVELERS Fire INsuRANCE COMPANY 
LIFE L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT FIRE 
ACCIDENT Hartford, Connecticut 


WINDSTORM 


LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, GROUP, BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY, INLAND MARINE 


July 15, 197 
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Group Coverage Not 
Favored by English 


SCOPE NOT WIDELY EXTENDED 





Not An Ideal Form of Contract, Wm. 
Penman Tells Actuary Congress 
in London 





“Group Insurance” according to an ad- 
dress made by William Penman, be- 
fore the delegates of the International 
Congress of Actuaries in London from 
June 27 to 30, is not looked upon with 
great. “eee In discussing the subject 

said : 

Pate the autumn of 1914 I was asked 
to insure those members of the clerical 
staff of a county council who had joined 
the army. Very little information was 
forthcoming beyond their names and 
ages and the group form of contract was 
almost forced upon me. 

‘It was in fact a very bad piece of 
nderwriting on my part because it did 
not occur to me to what extent it was 
probable that the men insured had joined 
he same regiment and in fact I got an 
aggregation pf iripk' of a very serious char- 
acter. The regiment referred to was sent 
to India and so, more by good fortune 
han by sound judgment, no unsatisfac- 
tory result ensued. 

“I must confess that I have a good 
deal of sympathy with the view which is 
sometimes expressed in this country that 
group insurance is far from being an 
deal form of contract. It is so very ob- 
ious that it would be much better if 
every employe were provided with an 
endowment assurance maturing say at 
age 60 rather than with a certificate that 

eis insured under a group policy (which 
sin fact only a contract renewable an- 

wally). 

“But it has to be recollected that the 
breater simplicity of the group system 
aid its comparative cheapness make it 
ar more widely applicable. I am ‘satis- 

ed therefore that from a national 
tandpoint group insurance is a benefi- 
ent stitution and that it would be an 
xceedingly good thing for this country 
fits scope could be widely extended. 

“It is most interesting to compare what 
s being done in the United States and 

anada with what is being done in Great 
britain, Our business is microscopic com- 
bared with theirs and their practice is 

More systematized than ours, but it 

eems to me that in essentials there is 
very close agreement between us. 

Mr. Culley has indicated some reasons 
hy so little progress has been made 
act aig and I think those reasons are 
und, 

“During recent years our main indus- 
ts in Great Britain have been pass- 
lg through a very difficult time. The 
rade Union influence is I think not 
elpul—I do not say it is hostile but 
the extent that it concentrates on 
ages it may make it difficult for an 
mployer to utilize part of his profits to 
lurchase croup Lite Insurance for his 
mployes. On the other hand our meth- 
's of salesmanship are not very effec- 

Ve and there has been unwise and un- 
Ccessary competition. Notwithstanding 
" undoubted difficulties with which we 
ave had to contend the business should 
‘ve been much larger. 

Ne have perhaps too much liberty of 
tion, We have no agreement regarding 
tes, limits, or commission, and we have 
nereed form of policy—statutory or 

“‘letwise. We may issue a simple re- 
Wable term policy or we may include 
'he contract a disability benefit and/or 
sone to take a permanent policy on 
cement. I think unrestricted compe- 
me for this class of business has the 
a that it tends to become unremu- 
hae and consequently not worth 
lint”, not think we have many risks 
ai for additional premiums and cer- 
tuati in the majority of such cases the 

‘on could be met by charging only 
ordinary premium, in conjunction 
whe Stipulation that if death occurs 

‘Such circumstances as to result in 
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ANOTHER ONWARD MARCH YEAR 


Total of new Life Insurance issued, increased and restored 
(paid for) for 1926: 


$158,331,102 


Last year was the eighth consecutive year in which this 
Company has shown a gain in new paid-for business over 





the preceding year. 


The total of life insurance in force on December 31, 1926, 


$909,479,363 
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Bankers Life Company 
GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


was: 


Established 1879 











Des Moines, Iowa 




















a claim under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion acts no claim shall be payable under 
the group policy. I think we ought to 
exclude from our Group Policies deaths 
arising from war, riot or civil commo- 
tion. 

“The proportion of ‘disability’ claims 
is surprisingly close. This proportion 
with us also shows a tendency to in- 
crease. I am sorry not to be able to 
include the ‘Exposed to Risk’ in the 
‘Atlas’ Table. As a matter of interest 
I also give a table showing the causes 
of our disability claims. 

“T think it is a great, pity that so few 
employes when leaving take advantage 
of the option to take a permanent pol- 
icy. Of necessity the mortality must be 
very heavy amongst the few exercising 
the option but the financial effect is un- 
important because they are so few. If 
more of them exercised the option the 
mortality would no doubt be better. 

“The scale of commissions is very in- 


teresting. It works out at from 20% 
new and 5% renewal on a small case 
to about 6% new and 14% renewal .in 
a large case. Our practice is to pay a 
flat rate new and renewal applicable to 
large and small cases alike and _ the 
standard rate is 10% although this 
would probably be reduced in the case 
of a very large policy.” 





DR. H. A. BAKER TO SPEAK 

Dr. H. A. Baker, medical director of 
the Kansas City Life, has accepted an 
invitation from the National Fraternal 
Congress of America to address that 
body of delegates in Boston, August 
16. The subject of Dr. Baker’s address 
will be “Non-medical Life Insurance.” 





For the eleventh successive year, Neil 
D. Sills, manager at Richmond, Va., for 
the Sun Life of Canada, has been elect- 
ed president of the Westhampton Citi- 
zens’ Association. 








Disabled September, 1922. 


payments. - 


on $5,000. 


Amount paid, 
$15,021.50. 


Insured paid $1,130.40. 





LOG OF POLICY NUMBER 
30,020 


Amount $10,000 with $5,000 Double Indemnity. 
Ordinary Life with Income Disability. 

Issued November, 1920, age 31. 

Paid two annual premiums of $250.10 each. 


Drew $2,400 in monthly income. 
Had two annual premiums paid by Midland. 
Recovered October, 1924, and resumed premium 


Double Indemnity clause reinstated in October, 1924, 


Death resulting from accident May, 1927. 
including post-mortem dividend, 


Midland paid total of $18,071.50. 
The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 




















LINDBERGH MAY SPEAK 





National Association of Life Under- 
writers Convention at Memphis 
May Have Him as Guest 

Col. Charles A. Lindbergh may ad- 
dress the convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters which 
will take place at Memphis October 12- 
14, according to a recent statement made 
by Paul F. Clark, vice-president of the 
association and chairman of the pro- 
gram committee for the convention. 

In all probability Lindbergh will speak 
on the subject of aviation insurance and 
the attitude of insurance companies with 
regard to insuring aviators, in the event 
that he attends the convertion. The 
members of the program committee 
have every hope that he will be present. 

Nationally known insurance men will 
address the gathering and it is thought 
that the attendance will be larger than 
at any previous convention. Fifteen 
thousand are expected to attend on the 
last night of the affair. 





LUNCHEON FOR E. D. LUTHER 


A farewell luncheon was tendered to E. 
D. Luther by the entire staff of the firm 
of Graham & Luther, general agents of 
the Aetna Life, Tuesday, July 5, at the 
St. George Hotel, Brooklyn. Mr. Lu- 
ther, who was recently appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Aetna Life at New 
Haven, leaves Brooklyn to take up his 
new duties there. He was presented with 
a handsome bronze desk set by the 
members of his organization. 





WINS TRIP TO EAST 
Ray S. Peters, of the Denver office of 
the Jefferson Standard Life, will take 
a months’ trip to the East at the ex- 
pense of the company. Peters qualified 
by selling $200,000 worth of insurance 
during the fiscal year ending June 1. 

Mrs. Peters will accompany him. 





20 YEARS WITH GUARDIAN 

D. L. Harris, agent for the Guardian 
Life at Denver, celebrated his twentieth 
year with the company by making it a 
birthday month for new business. He 
started out with the determination to 
write an application for every day in the 
month and he succeeded in amassing a 
total of 42 applications for the month. 





Actuarial Problems In 
Social Insurance 


(Continued from page 3) 


ercise of great judgment and perhaps 
also a certain amount of hope. 

“As regards rates of withdrawal, while 
in Great Britain the actuary encounters 
varying experiences in different indus- 
tries, he does not have to deal with the 
extremely high rates of turnover which 
Mr. Buck cites as prevailing in the 
United States of America. It is certain- 
ly rather alarming to read that the ele- 
ment of withdrawal may be responsible 
in a given case for the increase of the 
contribution of the employer by over 
2000%. 

“A third point that may be of inter- 
est to this meeting is that of the prob- 
able payments that will be required in 
specified future years. It is not uncom- 
mon for persons interested in pension 
funds to ask the actuary not merely to 
estimate the liability at the moment, but 
also to state what, in his opinion, will be 
he number of pensioners and the annual 
outgo for pensions and other benefits at 
various points in the future. This is 
often coupled with a demand for a state- 
ment as to the year in which the annual 
outgo will probably reach its maximum. 
Questions of this type have, of course, no 
real bearing upon the solvency of the 
fund, and sometimes to point this out is 
a sufficient answer, but still occasions 
arise when the information is really re- 
quired. Undoubtedly it is a very diffi- 
cult and laborious matter to answer these 
questions properly, especially when they 
are raised in connection with complicated 
pension funds or widows’ funds.” 
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Sir Watson’s Views on 
Disabled Benefits 


FROM ACTUARIAL STANDPOINT 


Gives Impressive Address Before Dele- 
gates’ International Congress of 
Actuaries, in London 


“T raise, first, the question whether dis- 
ablement or invalidity is best dealt with 
in connection with sickness insurance or 
in connection with old age pensions. In 
Great Britain the former method is fol- 
lowed. Disablement benefit is simply an 
extension of sickness benefit at a lower 
weekly rate. In several other countries 
invalidity pensions, which in effect, are 
associated with old age pensions. In cer- 
tain states they seem to be the subject 
of an entirely separate branch of insur- 
ance. The question is important because 
the bodies administering sickness benefit 
and old age pensions are generally dis- 
tinct and the subjects of their activities 
being essentially different in character 
they much approach their duties from 
different points of view. 

“It seems to be thought in some quar- 
ters that the logical course is to include 
invalidity with age under the general 
heading of pensions: this involves the 
conception of invalidity as a permanent 
physical condition calling for a minimum 
amount of supervision. But we in Great 
Britain claim that our method also is log- 
ical for disablement benefit with us is 
conditioned by proof of continued inca- 
pacity, to be supplied at relatively short 
intervals. We admit nothing in the na- 
ture of a permanent pension in such 
cases although, in fact, a great number 
to be permanent, and many of 
them might, doubtless, be definitely pen- 
sioned without danger to the financial 
structure. It should be added, however, 
that we require that the recipient of dis- 
ablement benefit shall be totally incapa- 
ble of work, regard being had to any 
kind of work which a person in his con- 
dition and circumstances might reason- 
ably be expected to undertake. On the 
other hand it is the practice in certain 
countries for an invalidity scheme to be 
granted in cases of partial incapacity. 
This emphasizes the difference between 
the two conceptions of the contingency 
to be covered. 


prove 


Benefits and Contributions 


opr 


he actuarial basis of the rates of 
contribution for the several benefits is a 
question of primary importance. With 
this is naturally linked consideration of 
the question whether the benefits are 
uniform in amount or proportionate to 
earnings. The former is the British sys- 
tem, but I notice that in several coun- 
tries the benefits are expressed as a per- 
centage of earnings, and that the con- 
tributions of employers and workers, but 
not invariably of the state, are on the 
same basis. We are familiar, of course, 
with this feature in superannuation funds 
as applied to salaried staffs who are re- 
munerated, more or less, on a definite 
scale related to length of service and in 
regard to whom a salary scale can be 
used for actuarial calculations with some 
degree of confidence. But the position 
seems to be otherwise in regard to indus- 
trial populations whose earnings not only 
vary as between different trades and in- 
dustries, but also fluctuate in the case of 


individuals with changes in economic 
conditions. It has seemed to us in Great 
Britain peculiarly difficult to equate the 
contributions to the benefits on an actu- 
arial basis where both are liable to vary 
with conditions that cannot be predicted. 

“It is possible, of course, to avoid the 
difficulty, if the contribution required is 
nothing more than the average cost of 
the benefits, taking persons of all ages 
together, and if I read the papers cor- 
rectly, that simple basis of the contribu- 
tions appears to have been found suf- 
ficient in several countries. But if this 
method is followed without modifications 
it would seem that considerable injustice 
might sometimes result, when a claim 
arises, from the disregard of the insur- 
ance-history of the individual, while on 
the other hand great administrative and 
accounting complexity would result if 
that history had to be taken into con- 
sideration. In Great Britain it has been 
considered necessary to justify the con- 
tributions proposed to be charged by ref- 
erence to actuarial conditions and the 
criterion selected has been the relation 
of the rate to the value of the benefits 
granted to young persons entering into 
insurance at the age of 16. Proposals 
that contributions and benefits should 
vary with earnings were not lacking 
when the health insurance scheme was 
under consideration, but the adoption of 
uniformity in these respects made it pos- 
sible to proceed on a strictly actuarial 
basis, a result that had no small effect 
on the fortunes of the scheme when it 
was presented to Parliament. 

“In support of the uniformity of the 
rates of sickness and disablement bene- 
fit under the British system it should be 
explained that about 50% of the men 
who come within the state scheme are 
also insured for substantial benefits, in 
friendly societies, the funds of which 
amount to between £70 and £80 millions. 
Voluntary insurance is thus an impor- 
tant element in the provident arrange- 
ments of the British industrial classes 




















To Opportunity 


The Doorway to Opportunity 
Leads to 


Northwestern National Service 


1. SALARY SAVINGS 

2. NON-MEDICAL 

3. SUBSTANDARD SERVICE 

4. GROUP INSURANCE 

5. LOW RATIO OF REJECTION 


6. LIBERAL DISABILITY CLAUSE 
. AGE LIMITS 1-65 
8. BEST INVESTMENT POLICIES 
9. LOW NET COST 


Every convenience that modern life insurance affords 
given to agent and policyholder 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY’ 


QJ ARNOLD, pacemerr 


Minneapolis.Minn.. 


and had to be taken into account in fix- 
ing the benefits under the state scheme. 


Local or General Funds 


“In Great Britain we have general so- 
cieties covering the whole country, and 
taking in persons of every trade and oc- 
cupation. On the other hand, we have 
purely local societies and branches of so- 
cieties, drawing their membership from 
a very small area. Further, we have 
societies connected with particular occu- 
pations or industries, often, but not in- 
variably, constituted on a trade union 
basis. Again, societies have been formed 
on the basis of a particular qualification 
for membership such as total abstinence, 
or membership of a certain religious 
community, while another class consists 
of societies whose members are employed 
by particular firms or companies. There 
are, thus, the greatest possible contrasts 
to be found in the societies working 
under the British system, and we should 
much like to know how far the same 
conditions apply in other countries. I do 
not gather from the papers before us 
that centralized insurance for sickness 
is at all a usual system. District funds 
seem to have been set up in some cases 
and presumably cover the whole of the 
population within their respective 
spheres of work. The special case of 
the miners seems to have resulted in 
France in a distinctive organization for 
that industry, but temporary sickness 
apparently is not among its objects of in- 
surance. Austria has similarly distin- 
guished the case of miners but this fea- 
ture is apparently to lapse; one would 
like to know on what ground. I am 
specially interested to notice from one 
of the papers laid before us by M. Ra- 
zons that the problem of variation of 
risks, where the fund is on a local ba- 
sis, are under consideration in France, 
and that reinsurance is a projected fac- 
tor in the scheme. The problem of the 
special risks incurred by the small so- 
ciety and more particularly of the risks 
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incurred by the societies, small or large 
whose members are subject to heavy oe. 
cupational liability, has from the e:rlies 
days evoked the serious consideration of 
the British insurance authorities, <nd jp 
the special protective funds, which Mr 
Knowles describes, we have set up what 
amounts, in effect, to re-insurance ma- 
chinery.’ With the help of this we have", 
so far been successful that no itsured 2 
persons have suffered reductions of ben. the 
efit as a result of excessive liabilities Mm ©" 
falling on particular societies. the 


Reserves Required for State Insurance J [n 


“Questions of great insurance arise of "' 
the subject of accumulation of reserves oth 
In regard to old age pensions the re. by 
marks by Mr. Laurin as to the system fm PT 
in Sweden call for careful study. In that wh 
country the premium-pensions, as he abt 
styles them, are the subject of definite HR. ! 
contributions, and the whole system, s fm °° 
far.as this section of pensions is con jm ¢! 
cerned, appears to have been framed on fel 
lines that actuaries regard as wholly or fm 
thodox. In France the sickness insur i "“ 
ance and the first five years of invalidity Bi °°! 
pensions, together with certain othe fm /! 
benefits, are not regarded as_ requiring im 2" 
reserves. On the other hand, the sy jm “" 
tem of that country seems to requir fim °° 
that benefits should be fixed, and funds Th 
accumulated, on actuarial principles jm ¢ 
respect of old age pensions and the late fj V° 
stages of invalidity pensions. Somewhat 
curiously, we, in Great Britain, pursue fmm 
the: opposite course. We. build up re My" 
serves in respect of sickness and dis im 4" 
ablement benefit but we pay pensions to fim °“ 
widows and to persons between the age fim S"" 
of 65 and 70 out of the contributions. the 








NEW CANADIAN COMPANY 











Columbia Life Organized at Vancouver, 
‘B. C., With $1,000,000 
Capital 
A new Canadian life company by the 
name of the Columbia Life Assurance 
Company has been organized by a grou) 
of men in British Columbia. Headquar- 

































ters will be at Vaucouver, B. C. When . 
in operation it will be the only life com ,,, 
pany in the province. int 
Officers of the provisional dircctorat Hi ,,;. 
are: President, A. E. Munn; treasure i |. 
W. C. Brown; secretary and _ gener my 
manager, Frederick W. B. Law, and pro é 
visional directors, Frederick J. Lumséet, 
Jesse G. Anderson, Edgar A. Jamies0t, 
Ernest A. Cleveland, Donald M. Line 1 
ham and William E. Jenkins, all of Vari +e, 
couver. cla 
The company has an authorized capitd IM in, 
of $1,000,000, the par value of shares be 
ing $100. For the present 1,000 shag.) 
are being issued at $125. More than hal |, 
the $100,000 required by law before 4 ex, 
license to solicit insurance can be grat Gi jy, 
ed has already been raised, it is state a, 
TIS 
PRUDENTIAL APPOINTMENT ey 





The appointment of Melville ). Dick 
enson, of Binghamton, N. Y., io be # 
assistant secretary of The Prudentid 
was announced last week from the col 
pany’s home office. He assumed his nev 
duties immediately. 

Since his graduation from J rincett 
University, in 1922, Mr. Dickerson hi 
been in the insurance business «nd wi 
The Prudential he will be identi ied wit 
the Group department, with particu 
‘attention to the field. His father, Dav 
S. Dickenson, is president of the Sect 
ity Mutual Life, with home o'tices ™ 
Binghamton. 























DECLARE DIVIDEND 


The White & Odell Agency‘ iscoll! 
Co., a separate corporation conducted 9 
the White & Odell Agency, staic age 
for the Northwestern National, W 
headquarters in Minneapolis, as “| 
clated a dividend of ‘8% on both the Pf 
ferred and common shares. The purpe 
of the discount company is to handle" 
notes taken in settlement of life 1ns® 
ance premiums by the representatives’ 
the agency. 
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* large ee 
“8 Actuaries’ Congress 
Par 
“tie Hold Meet In London 
end in (Continued from page 3) 
ch Mr risk premium method, the principal office 
P what would have been called upon to pay out 
ce ma- Hof its own resources about £200,000. 
re ave Moreover, Mr. Levine suggested that 
in the method must necessarily be more 
ot ben complicated and expensive to work than 
vDilities the ordinary British system. On the 
other hand it had certain advantages. 
surance fe In particular it got over the difficulty of 
rise on having to guarantee the bonus of an- 
eserves ay other company, and that difficulty was 
the req DY no means unimportant, as had been 
system fae Proved by numerous instances recently 
sii where the offices had had to guarantee 
as he abnormal bonuses under closed funds. 
defini The number of speakers on this sub- 
tem, 9 Me ect. Was rather disappointing to Presi- 
is con ame cent Sir Joseph Burn, who said that he 
med on felt sure that its importance was being 
olly or- overlooked. He pointed out a useful- 
s insur A ness of the method arising out of the 
validity am Conditions existing in Great Britain. 
1 other fag Life offices, he said, were getting shorter 
e quiring and shorter of the amount of death risk 
he sys ag Which they cover owing to the rapid in- 
require fmm crease. in endowment insurance business. 
d funds Therefore, by accepting reinsurance un- 
iples in der the risk premium system companies 
he later Ml Would be able to increase the amount of 
mewhat ff their death risk insurance and so gain a 
purste larger share of mortality profit. Look- 
up re fae MS at the other side, under this system 
ind quite small companies would be able to 
sions om accept. very large insurances. He felt 
the ages fam sure that this was important because 
ations. there was a growing tendency in this 
country to ‘insure for really adequate 
amounts instead of for the insignificant 
\NY sums that many people had been content 
with in the past. There was no more 
ncouve, fa Suitable subject for discussion at the 
Congress. 
Mr. Lutt said that he could not help 
+ by the feeling that there was more than the 
; purely mortality risk to be considered. 
ssuranc il There was, for example, what he might 
ete call the capital risk by which he meant 
i the risk of depreciation. There was also 
fe coal the catastrophe risk. If the method were 














to become general it might lead to the 
formation of special reinsurance compa- 
nies dealing with catastrophe and similar 
tisks. From the point of view of econo- 
my the ordinary British method was to 
be preferred. 

Tables of Mortality 


W. H. Clough said that there was no 
Teason why risk premiums for different 
classes of policy should not be assessed 
under different tables of mortality. There 
was, however, no data available to en- 
able a distinction to be made between 
large and small insurance. The extra 
expense involved was set off by the fact 
that the reinsurance companies received 
an adequate premium for the first year’s 
tisk and also there was no expense of 
valuation, 

Dr. Riesz (Sweden), who spoke at some 
ngth, was understood to imply that ex- 
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io be a ; 
vdentia Perlence was everything and that as the 
pee System had been successful elsewhere it 
he colt 4 : 
his net “oS Worthy of trial. 
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L. M. Cathles remarked that Mr. Le- 
vine had fallen into the old Scotch habit 
~.,counting as a loss any profit which he 
failed to make. To the reinsurance of- 
fice it was not of importance that risk 
Premiums for different classes of policy 
should be calculated on different tables 
of mortality, unless it had a preponder- 
we of one class of policy on its books. 
Juring this session the president read a 
cablegram from the Institute of Actua- 
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Recent Developments in Industrial 










c oO Insurance 

ALC ‘ . 

nal, wil J. Murray Laing in opening the dis- 
nae Pussion on this subject spoke of the nu- 

h the pi — Strides made in industrial insur- 

re purpés woe of recent years in nearly every 

handle tf Ntry. Industrial insurance premiums 

life ins! n Great Britain and Ireland in a single 


en now amount to £45,000,000 and in 
nerica and Canada to about £500,000,- 
| In both countries business is trans- 


ntatives ! 













acted by private undertakings, and these 
splendid results have only been made 
possible by reason of the direct contracts 
between the policyholders and_ the 
agents. 

One effect of the great increase in 
business had been geographical concen- 
tration in organization, by means of 
which the expense ratio had been greatly 
reduced. For instance, in the Prudential 
Company (of England) the ratio had 
fallen from 40.5 per cent to 25.9 per cent 
in the last 6 years. Similarly in one of 
the big American companies it had fallen 
from 43.84% in 1900 to 26.4% in 1925. 

In America the issue of industrial 
monthly premium policies by the larger 
offices was only commenced a year ago 
and the new monthly premium tables of 
the Metropolitan are only available for 
policies of $500 and upwards. The prin- 
ciple of restricting the use of weekly 
tables to policies below this limit was a 
moral one. 

Mr. Laing referred to the fact that the 
most successful industrial offices of Great 
Britain and America also transacted the 
largest amount of ordinary business and 
he attributed this to the ideal at which 
they aimed to equip their staffs to meet 
life assurance needs of every section of 
the community. 

After touching upon the valuation ar- 
rangements laid down under the British 
Industrial Assurance Act of 1923, Mr. 
Laing went on to remark upon the in- 
creasing liberality of industrial policy 
conditions. He would be interested to 
know whether in the United States 
where paid-up policies were granted au- 
tomatically a minimum limit was placed 
upon the amount of paid-up policy al- 
lowed. If not, it must sometimes hap- 
pen that the amount would be very small 
and the payment of a cash surrender 
would overcome this difficulty. He would 
also like to know whether policyholders 
were notified when their policies were 
made paid-up, and whether the claims 
rate under such policies indicated that 
they were generally presented for pay- 
ment when death occurred. 

The application of profit-sharing 
schemes, he said, was the crowning de- 
velopment in industrial business, and the 
fact that the three leading American 
companies in a single year had distrib- 
uted $56,000,000 in this way was an ac- 
complishment of which they might very 
well be proud. 


Foreign Country Progress 


As regards Continental countries it is 
necessary to speak very briefly. In 
Sweden progress had been very rapid. 
Sums insured at the end of 1925 amount- 
ed to over £56,000,000 sterling as com- 
pared with under £9,000,000 in 1910. In 
Finland the number of weekly premium 
policies at the end of 1925 was equal to 
one-sixth of the total population. In 
Switzerland there were 396,543 policies 
as compared with 65,054 in 1910. In 
Germany the business had suffered much 
from the evils of inflation and since 
stabilization of the mark recovery had 
been slow. It was, however, now taking 
a new lease of life. In Belgium legisla- 
tion regulating industrial insurance was 
badly needed. But the most striking ex- 
ample of developments was that of Ja- 
pan where although the business was 
only started in October, 1916, there were 
in force at the end of 1926 9% million 
policies insuring sums in excess of 1,200,- 
000.000 yen. 

Dr. A. Kameda, speaking in English, 
confined himself to essential points of 
the system followed in Japan. 

Other speakers on this subject were 
F. H. Johnstone, R. V. Carpenter and 
J. J. Buchanan. 

Speeches and discussions on group in- 
surance were made by William Penman 
of Great Britain. R. Henderson, Dr. A. 
Manez and W. A. P. Wood of Canada. 


Disability Benefits | 


Discussions were continued at 10 
o'clock on the morning of the 30th, June, 
when the question of disability benefits 
was considered. Speeches were made by 
E. F. Spurgeon, Henry Moir, L. Neilson 
and E. W. Phillips. 





































NYLIC INCENTIVES and AIDS TO SUCCESS 
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“NYLIC-CLUBS-- 


THIRTY YEARS AGO the New York 
Life founded its D. S. O., the $200,000 
CLUB, as an incentive to Distinguished 
Service. It also provides every candi- 
date with a definite, minimum, self- im- 
posed task and yard-stick. 
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Term insurance does not count. Semi-annual and 
~@ quarterly business is credited $500 and $250, per 
$1000, only as each premium instalment is paid. 
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Every year since its foundation this Club has 


played an important part in the growth of hund- 
reds of earnest agents. 
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Its greatest service has bee.a to inspire average agents to reach, 

‘ and remain on, a plane of success. e 
<=) q 
5 Last year 930 Nylic agents qualified for the $200,000 CLUB ‘z 
5 with a total paid production of over 312 Millions and 236 of = 
5 these agents paid for $400,000 or more. o 
5) ~ 
ai, The CLUB has grown so large that the TOP CLUB, 


requiring a minimum of $400,000, has recently been 
established. 
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To those capable of still bigger things the TOP CLUB 
offers another incentive of LEADERSHIP with special 
honor-rewards of the Presidency, 5 Vice-Presidencies- 
At-Large and 12 Departmental Vice-Presidencies for 
those who head the great list. 
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Annual Educational Conferences for Club members 
furnish inspiration as well as practical sales-and-service 
information. 





Club membership helps the agent’s 
mental attitude and his profes- 
sional equipment, while the 
larger production helps his 
pocket-book. 
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Is it any wonder that, meas- 
ured by usual standards, 
Nylic agents are indust- 
rious, persistent, satis- 
fied and happy? 
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New Home Office. Building now being 
erected on the site of the famous 
old Madison Square Garden 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Pre-Opening Function 
Of Actuarial Congress 


HELD IN PRUDENTIAL OFFICES 








Sir Joseph Burn and Lady Burn Enter- 
tain Delegates with Reception 
and Dance 





By S. D’E. COLAM 


June 27.—Seen from such 
close quarters it is perhaps not easy to 
predict what is to be the most important 
and lasting of the effects of the Seventh 


International Congress of Actuaries now 
here assembled. The subjects covered in 
discussion are at once large and varied; 
and contributions coming from so wide 
a field require time for proper assimila- 
tion. Moreover, there has been some de- 
lay in making the papers to be discussed 
available to members. Even in summar- 
ized form they present a formidable ar- 
ray of closely printed matter which 
calls for more time for consideration 
than has thus been allowed. Neverthe- 
less, from the British point of view, the 
effect upon the business .of life insur- 
ance and the position of the actuary, if 
not momentous, is likely to be consid- 
erable. 


In the past British. actuaries per- 
haps not unnaturally, have been rather 
inclined to adopt a somewhat insular 
outlook. They tend to be conservative in 
their ideas. And it is risking little to 
suggest that much of the information 
touching developments in such lines of 
business as disability and industrial in- 
surance will have come to many of them 
as something of a surprise. That is one 
aspect of the Congress. 

The pre-opening function of the meet- 
ing took place in the offices of the Pru- 
dential Assurance Co. on the evening 
of Saturday, June 25, when members of 
Congress and their ladies were enter- 
tained to a reception by Sir Joseph 
Burn, K.B.E., F.1LA., president of the 
Institute of Actuaries and general man- 
ager of the Prudential company, and by 
Lady Burn. 

The offices were gay with flowers and 
bunting for the occasion. Cafes and buf- 
fets had sprung up in the most unlikely 
places and in the most delightful man- 
ner. There was music and dancing in 
apartments usually sacred to the pro- 
ceedings of the officials and directors. 

And let me record my admiration of 
the way in which the actuaries tripped 
the light fantastic toe around the board 
room annex. Everything had _ been 
done to make the guests feel thoroughly 
at home and they, obviously, were more 
than ready to respond to the kindly 
treatment thus accorded. 

In the kaleidoscope of faces of many 
nationalities, numbering well over eight 
hundred, it was next to impossible to 
single out individuals. However I was 
able to distinguish Arthur Hunter, vice- 
president of the New York Life; Sir 
Alfred Watson, actuary to the British 
Government with Lady Watson; Sir 
William Schooling, Mr. Besant, a late 
president of the Institute of Actuaries, 
accompanied by Miss Besant; R. H. Hill 
Stewart, president of the Faculty of Ac- 
tuaries in Scotland, and Dr. J. G. Lid- 
stone, a past president of the Faculty. 

Round about midnight a_ pleasant 
evening was concluded, the guests dis- 
persing to meet again on Monday morn- 
ing for the first business function of 
the Congress at which the Congress 
president will be elected. 


London, 











1867 














Opening Session Of 
Actuarial Congress 


LORD MAYOR GIVES WELCOME 








Speaks of His Appreciation of Impor- 
tance of the Meeting and 
Its Deliberations 





By S. D’E. COLAM 


London, June 27—To actuaries and 
life insurance men in America the point 
of greatest interest in the formal open- 
ing of the Congress which took place in 
the Hall of the Grocers Company on 
Monday morning the 27th of June, will 
doubtless be the acknowledgment by the 
president in his address of the magnifi- 
cent strides that have been made in life 
insurance in America since the last Con- 
gress was held. 

There is no doubt at all that the sig- 
nificance of these results are gaining 
wider and wider recognition in this 
country every day and there are at least 
some of the British actuaries who would 
like to see British life offices conform 
more closely to the methods that have 
proved so successful on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 

By 10.45 this morning the Hall of the 
Grocers Company was crowded almost 
to its full capacity by actuaries from 
twenty different countries. Everyone 

















CONFIDENCE 


in yourself and the company you represent 
is necessary to successful underwriting. 
The Equitable Life of Iowa, with its sixty- 
year record of service, inspires the confidence 
of the insuring public and makes the sale of 
its policy contracts more easy for its field force. 


Nothing which would make this Company an excellent com- 
pany to represent has been left undone. 
fairness to agents and policyholders are outstanding. 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


Home Office: Des Moines 
SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
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AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


was anxious for the proceeding to com- 
mence. 


At eleven o'clock punctually to the 
minute the Lord Mayor of the City of 
London, accompanied by the Sheriffs 
clothed in their official robes and pre- 
ceded by the insignia of office made 
formal entry and the meeting opened by 
the Lord Mayor reading a_ message 
from His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, Honorary President of the Con- 
gress, and a message from the League 
of Nations Union. 


The Lord Mayor then welcomed the 
visitors and spoke of his appreciation 
of the wide importance of the Congress 
and its deliberations. 

Sir Joseph Burn then gracefully ac- 
knowledged the assistance received from 
the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs in the 
work of preparation for the Congress. 
The Lord Mayor he said was above all 
things a “sport.” He had only to be won 
over to one’s side and could then be re- 
lied on to do his utmost on one’s be- 
half. The help that had been thus re- 
ceived had been invaluable. 

M. Bégault then addressed the meet- 
ing and proposed the election of Sir 
Joseph Burn, as congress president and 
the election of Messrs. Melville and 
Penman as secretaries. This motion 
being unanimously agreed to, Sir Jos- 
eph took the chair and delivered the 
presidential address. 

A pleasing interlude in the proceeding 


sermon 











INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 





was occasioned by the presentation of a 
gold medal to M. Bégault in recogni- 
tion of his long and valued services in 
connection with the series of Interna- 
tional Congresses. Amongst the benefits 
that he had conferred on actuaries on 
the Continent was mentioned the trans- 
lation into French of the Text Book of 
the Institute of Actuaries which was 
written by Mr. George King. 

M. Bégault having made suitable ac- 
knowledgment, the proceedings terii- 
nated with the confirmation of vice- 
presidents and sectional secretaries and 
the announcement of certain alterations 
in the regulations affecting the Perma- 
nent Committee. 

During the session Sir Joseph Burn 
caused some amusement by confessing 
to having made a poor start in the presi- 
dential chair, he having lost his agenda 
paper and being entirely in the dark as 
to what was the next item on the pro- 
gram. He was understood to try to lay 
the blame on the Lord Mayor. 

In the afternoon a garden party for 
lady visitors attending the Congress was 
given by Lady Burn at Rydal Mount, 
Potters Bar, where despite the inclem- 
ancy of the weather an enjoyable hour 
or two, we understand, was spent. 


35 YEARS WITH METROPOLITAN 








Francis O. Ayres, 2nd V.-P. Metropoli- 
tan Life, Tendered a Dinner by Com- 
pany in Honor of Anniversary 
_On June 27 Francis O. Ayres, second 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, 
completed thirty-five years of continu- 

ous service with his company. 

_ Mr. Ayres originally entered the serv- 
ice of the Metropolitan as a very young 
man after having served an apprentice- 
ship at law, and took charge of the 
Metropolitan’s claim division. He made 
a very outstanding reputation as an in- 
surance man right from the start: and 
was later delegated to inaugurate a new 
department of the company which was 
known as the intermediate branch— 
something entirely new and which was 
designed to care for the class of work- 
ing men who were unable to pay for or- 
dinary insurance and who were assumed 
to be better than the industrial class. 

Mr. Ayres built up this business to an 
enormous: extent and later on consoli- 
dated the company’s intermediate and 
ordinary departments and took entire 
charge. His work has taken him into 
every part of the United States and 
Canada where he is much revered and 
loved by all of the men of the Metro- 
politan Life. 

Mr. Ayres was tendered a dinner by 
the company which was presided over 
by Mr. Ecker, vice-president, in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Fiske, president, at which 
all of his brother officers were present. 
The field force gave him, by way of tes- 
timonial, a production of life insurance 
for one week preceding his anniversary, 
amounting to more than $87,000,000. 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS MEET 

The July meeting of the District of 
Columbia Life Underwriters Association 
took place yesterday at the Raleigh Ho- 
tel, Washington, D. C., and the speaker 
was Norman R, Hill, special agent of 
the Northwestern Mutual of Williams- 
port, Pa, 








Two new agencies have been estab- 
lished by the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Co. One is at Stamford, Conn. 
where Edwin C. Nixon will represent 
the company, and the other, Boston, 





GUARDIAN 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 








Mass., C. Francis Cyr being the «p- 
pointee. 
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Practical Suggestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 


Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





Edmund R. Burry, 


Insurance who is. connected 
vs. Trust with the firm of 
Investments Hoey, Ellison & 


Wendt, Inc., general 
agents for the Equitable Life of Iowa 
in New York, writes to The Eastern 
Underwriter as follows: 

“Your article on Insurance vs. Trust 
Investments published in your issue of 
June 19, is very interesting. It requires 
an answer, especially on the question of 
interest earned. 

“Mr. Graham decides that a higher 
rate of interest is not as safe as a lower 
rate. His words are, ‘Does not the trust 
company, as a recognized authority on 
investment, owe it to a client to make 
clear that a change in the character of 
investment is the offset for a higher in- 
terest return?’ This is a statement of 
fact and is not denied; the error lies in 
the question of interest return. Trust 
companies and insurance companies are 
both earning about 5% net, some over, 
some under and both with equal safety. 

“Trusteeing life insurance is not com- 
peting with insurance companies: it is 
merely an additional means of selling 
larger estates. Cooperation and fore- 
sight are needed.” 

Mr. Burry goes on to say that the 
Seamen’s Bank for Savings, New York, 
has averaged about 4% for the last 
ninety years. In view of this fact, he 
says, a 3!%4% interest rate is worth just 
about that much. 

This is Mr. Burry’s reply to that part 
of Mr. Graham’s statement in which he 
asked the question, “Are there not cer- 
tain conditions under which it is advisa- 
ble to accept the 3%% interest rather 
than the one that pays 5%?” 

Answering the statement about the 
character of life insurance investments 
as compared with that of banks and trust 
companies, Mr. Burry says, in his opin- 
ion, it is exactly the same in both cases, 
and that trust companies also diversify 
in individual estates. 

“Any losses or gains in a trust es- 
tate,” says Mr. Burry, “are balanced off 
the same way that they are by life in- 
surance companies, working as a unit. 
Furthermore, it has been the experience 
of trust companies to increase the prin- 
cipal gradually over a period of years.” 

That Mr. Burry has given considera- 
ble thought to the subject of insurance 
trusts and investments is quite evident 
from two articles he has written recently 
for the “Magazine of Wall Street” in 
which he points out to readers how they 
can combine ordinary life insurance with 
Investments, at the same time explain- 
ing the workings of his plan by means 
of figures and charts. 

as Se 
The _ Prudential 
Spontaneity Weekly Record says 
In that “too many sales- 
Approach men lose out because 

} they do not keep 
their remarks sufficiently attractive to 
retain the interest of their prospect.” 

ne writer observes further: 

If little or no attention is paid to the 
Manner of approach and subsequent can- 
Vassing, one’s style is apt to become 
Passe and his remarks will be of a hum- 

Tum order. 


The big thing is to keep the prospect 


always in your picture and bend your 
energies toward making him buy. You 
would not offer a piece of real estate 
unless you knew everything necessary to 
feature the property. You would not sell 
it unless you could show the prospec- 
tive buyer that it met his requirements. 
Life insurance fits everybody’s needs, 
but it can not be sold through unat- 
tractive and uninteresting arguments. 


Too many life men are tiresome talk- 
ers. They speak of their policies in a 
singsong way as if their story was ma- 
chine-made, instead of conveying the 
impression that it was manufactured for 
the especial occasion. These representa- 
tives treat the buyer solely as a listener, 
instead of making him the central point 
about which their remarks should re- 
volve. 

We hear a lot about the law of aver- 
age, and it is trie that peonle seem to 
respond to a uniform proposition on an 
average that looks pretty good. When 
you hear of a favorable average in can- 
vassing for life insurance, however, you 
can generally decide that the agent con- 
cerned measured up to his full reauire- 
ments as a salesman and realized the 
importance of doing his best to keep his 
prospect interested from the start. 

You can wear out fortv pairs of shoes 
a vear, but this fact won’t get vou any- 
where unless you make it a point to keep 
the prospect and his needs alwavs before 
you and consider him as the only man 
vou ever talked to or. expect to canvass 
for life insurance.” 





ALLEN & SCHMIDT PARTY 





Held at Mr. Allen’s Summer Home in 
Sea Girt. N. J.: Agency Paid 
for $1,504,000 in June 

The entire agency staff of Allen & 
Schmidt. general agents. New England 
Mutual Life in New York, met last week 
for two davs at the summer home of 
Mr. Allen in Sea Girt, N. J., for their 
annual get-together. Those present 
were happy over the fact that the 
agencv closed the month of June with 
$1,504,000 in paid-for business, the larg- 











- SALES HELPS 


Lack of Knowledge is 
Costly. 

We Specialize in Life 
Insurance. 

Let Supervisors of 
Long Field Experi- 
ence help you with- 
out Cost. 


THE WILLARD REGAN 








AGENCY 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 East 42nd St., New York 
Telephone: Ashland 5454-5 

















est monthly volume in the history of 
the agency. 

One of the features of the gathering 
was a golf tournament in which the men 
annually engage in friendly competition 
for a cup, donated two years ago by 
W. E. Selph, one of the firm’s leading 
agents. This cup was won by W. P. 
Hoyt, who turned in the best net score. 
Several other prize awards were also 
made. It was announced that at next 
year’s outing the competition will be for 
two cups, the second to be donated by 
the Allen & Schmidt Agency. Presen- 
tation of the cup to Mr. Hoyt was made 
at the annual dinner by Mr. Selph. 

Mr. Allen and Mr. Schmidt reviewed 
the progress made during the first six 
months of 1927 which shows the agency 
to be nearly 40% ahead of last vear’s 
total for the same period of time. From 
the enthusiasm expressed at the dinner 
there is indication that this percentage 
of increase or better will be maintained 
for the balance of the year. 





WORKS WAY THROUGH COLLEGE 





Selling Life Insurance For Kansas City 
Life; Graduates and Is Made 
Assistant State Manager 
Allen H. Ogilvie practically worked 
his way through the University of Mich- 
igan at Ann Arbor, selling Kansas City 
Life Insurance. He received his degree 
on the 21st of last month, and. in recog- 
nition of the outstanding ability that he 
has displayed as a life insurance man, 
E. S. Bramble, state manager of Mich- 
igan, has appointed him assistant state 

manager. 

Mr. Ogilvie was reared on a farm in 
Kansas. bought his first Kansas Life 
policv from the Rev. Wolf who renre- 
sented the eompanv vears ago in Kan- 
sos. Jn 1926 Mr. Ovilvie althongh doing 
full collere work in the universitv. wrote 
over $125,000 of business. He is 24 years 
of age and is married. 





Ment, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
PRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Denver Des Moines 


Omaha 








The fall meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries will be held in Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.,.on November 3 and 4. 


SIX MEN 


We have six new 
territories for six 
good men under 
real general agents’ 
contracts. 














Address 
The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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-TO BROKERS FOR 
THEIR CLIENTS 


The Canada Life 
Issues Policies for Every Need 





Every need that can be filled by means 
of life insurance can be taken care of 
by one or other of the many Canada 
Life policy plans. Special policies are 
issued in special cases. 





HERBERT W. JONES 
Manager, New York City 
110 WILLIAM ST. 


Beekman 5058—6691 





























satisfaction in so doing. 


limits 10 to 70. 


34 Nassau Street 








You Who Seek Opportunity 


Opportunity exists always for those who seek 
success and satisfaction in life insurance field work. 


During 84 years the first American legal reserve 
mutual life insurance company has been served and 
built to greatness by men who found both success and 


This company writes all standard forms of insur- 
ance and annuities on both men and women. Age 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 












New York, N. Y. 
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Life Underwriters 
Convention Program 


MANY INTERESTING FEATURES 


E. A. Woods, F. M. See and A. L. 
Potter Among Speakers; At 
Memphis, Oct. 11-13 





The program committee, of which 
Paul F. Clark of Boston, is chairman, 
has nearly completed its work in con- 
nection with the preparation of the pro- 
gram for the National Convention of 
Life Underwriters to be held at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., on October 11, 12 and 13, 
and is able at this time to make tenta- 
tive announcement of a number of the 
important features. 

The general theme of the convention 
has been decided upon, and is an _all- 
inclusive one—“Completing Life’s Plan 
Through Life Insurance.” The conven- 
tion starts off on Tuesday morning, Oc- 
tober 11, with a meeting of the trustees 
at 9:30 o'clock, to be followed in the 
afternoon by a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee from 2 until 5 o’clock. 
Another meeting of the executive com- 
mittee will be held on Wednesday morn- 
ing. 

On Tuesday evening will be held the 
big reception, given under the auspices 
of the Memphis Association. Following 
the reception there will be a real South- 
ern Ball, which is going to last into the 
“wee sm’ hours.” Another big enter- 
tainment feature will be held on Thurs- 
day evening in the form of a barbecue 
at which the famous Mississippi darkey 
singers will entertain with “spirituals.” 
This will be a real treat for the North- 
ern brethren and their families and is 
sure to bring out a large attendance. 

On Wednesday morning comes the 
formal opening of the convention. 
Roger B. Hull, the new manager of the 
National Association, will be formally 
presented to the delegates at this time. 
There will be three principal addresses. 
The key address will be made by Hugh 
Hart, vice-president of the Penn Mutual 
Life. Two company officials, whose 
names are to be announced later, will 
speak on the “American Agency Sys- 


tem.” Edward A. Woods, of Pitts- 
burgh, will speak on the “Chartered 
College of Life Underwriters.” Mr. 


Woods is the president of this institu- 
tion. 

The Thursday session will be in two 
parts: (1) The better known forms of 
family protection; (2) the advanced 
phases, such as business insurance, life 
insurance trusts, inheritance tax insur- 
ance, etc. . The speakers Thursday will 
be Frank M. See, general agent of the 
Union Central at St. Louis, and Tresler 
Callahan, head of the educational de- 
partment of the John Hancock. Other 
speakers for this session will be an- 
nounced later. 

On Friday morning A. L. Potter of 
the Mutual Benefit at Boston will stage 
an actual demonstration of the sale of 
a life insurance trust. This will be fol- 
lowed by a debate on National Associa- 
tion question of vital interest to all. 

There will be group meetings held 
Thursday and Friday afternoons under 
the direction of John Marshall Hol- 
combe on “Agency Management.” There 
will also be meetings for women and for 
industrial men. 

On Thursday morning there will be a 
meeting for the consideration of life in- 
surance as an investment ,at which com- 
parisons will be drawn between other 
forms of investment and life insurance. 
At this session Charles C. Gilman, of the 
National Life at Boston, will present 
six or eight speakers who will give prac- 
tical ilustrations and applications of 
sales of family protection. This session 
will be closed by Robert Williams of the 
Union Central home office staff. There 
will be morning schools for general 
managers held under the auspices of the 
National Association and the life In- 
surance Research Bureau. The conven- 
tion will close Friday night with a mon- 
ster mass meeting at which a man of 
National prominence will be the speaker. 


Chicago-Ass’n. Works 
Out Financing Plan 


NEW SCALE OF AGENCY DUES 


Arrangements Will Tide Lift Under- 
writers Over Its Troubles; C. F. Cris- 
well Reappointed Managing Director 





After several meetings of managers 
and general agents, the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters has worked 
out a financing plan which will not alone 
tide the association over its present con- 
dition, but will increase the usefulness 
and general service of the organization. 

It has been announced that a special 
committee of general agents has been 
appointed to further the operation of a 
new scale of agency dues that the board 
of directors has put into effect. It pro- 
vides for a graded schedule depending 
upon the production of the office, and 
ranges from a fee of $25 for annual pre- 
mium income on new business less than 
$50,000, to $150 per year for general 
agents whose new premium income last 
year exceeded $200,000. 

Praise Criswell’s Work 


The board’s plan met with a hearty 
response by the Agencies’ Division of 
the association, nearly 60 general agents 
and managers having already accepted 
it The general agents endorsed the 
work of Clinton F. Criswell, managing 
director of the association for the past 
two years, but there was some question 
whether he could be continued in view 
of the past difficulties encountered in 
trying to finance the association on a 
basis of voluntary pledges. 

It was found, howver, that the in- 
come would be materially increased 
under the new scale of managers’ dues, 
so that board of directors at a meeting 
last week reappointed Mr. Criswell for 
another vear. 

“Payroll Deduction” Plan 

Forty-two new members were added 


ship of the organization to more than 
500. A new step toward association ef- 
ficiency is being taken in putting the 
collection of dues on the “payroll de- 
duction” basis, i. e., agency cashiers re- 
mit $1 per month for each member in 
the office. This plan has been very suc- 
cessfuHy used in Cleveland, as it re- 
duces lapses and releases much time of 
the secretary for more profitable work. 

It is understood that S. T. Whatley, 
general agent of the Aetna Life, who 
was recently elected president of the as- 
sociation, has ambitious plans to enlarge 
the size and service of the organization. 
Mr. Whatley is now in Europe and after 
his return about August 1 a member- 
ship drive will be pushed that is ex- 
pected to put the Chicago association 
next to New York in size and second to 
none in practical usefulness. 


Chase’s Work Endorsed 


Much credit in successfully overcom- 
ing the difficulties which the association 
has been passing through is due to Sam- 
uel T. Chase, general agent for the Con- 
necticut Mutual. As vice-president and 
chairman of the general agents and 
managers’ division Mr. Chase called sev- 
eral meetings of the agency heads and 
sold them on the necessity of supporting 
the association and the value of enlarg- 
ing its membership and_ specialized 
service. 

Darby Day’s forceful appeal at the an- 
nual meeting of the association also had 
its effect and much interest has been 
aroused in the various offices by the 
emphasis that was made on the neces- 
sity of closer cooperation and more ef- 
fective support. 





APPOINTED SUPERINTENDENT 


William Sandweg has been appointed 
superintendent of the Western & South- 
ern Life in the St. Louis-Forest Park 
district. His experience extends over a 
period of several years during which 
time he has always held a prominent po- 


in June, bringing the present member- sition among the leaders. 








them.” 














THE HOME LIFE 
A COMPANY OF OPPORTUNITY 


In a recent letter to the Agency Force, Ethelbert Ide 
Low, President of this Company, said: 


“I am ambitious that this Company shall not only give 
to its policyholders the ultimate in life insurance ser- 
vice, but that it shall be a good Company to work for. 
I want it to offer to the men and women associated 
with it the widest scope for the exercise and develop- 
ment of their abilities and the opportunity to go just 
as far as those abilities and their ambition will carry 


On agency matters address: 


JAMES A. FULTON | 
Supt. of Agents 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 Broadway, New York 








COLLEGE GROUP COVERAGE 





Bucknell University Takes Out Policy in 
Connecticut General; Covers Trustees, 
Faculty Members and Employes 

Through the co-operation of the trus- 
tees, faculty members and employes o/ 
Bucknell University have secured insur- 
ance protection on the low cost group 
plan. The group life contract was writ- 
ten through. the Shirley Agency, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., of the Connecticut General. 
The case totals $350,000 and is on a co- 
operative basis, the trustees paying for 
part of the premium. 

Other group life policies recently 
closed by the Connecticut General in- 
clude: Hartford-Empire Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Eureka Lumber and Saun- 
ders & Co., Washington, N. C.; Varsity 
Underwear Company, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md.; Stegmaier Brewing Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; Joseph Woodwell Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Holt-Williamson 
Mfg. Co., Fayetteville, N. C 


GIVES LUNCHEON TO STAFF 

Members of the Charles E. Bayliss 
Agency of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society were entertained at luncheon at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania last week by 
Mr. Bayliss. The latter congratulated 
the sales force on the excellent sum- 
mer business so far recorded. The en- 
tire personnel of the agency was not 
present, only those who have sold an 
amount of insurance above the average 
established last year. L. P. Mytinger 
was declared to have obtained the most 
business during the past month. The 
runner-up was C. K. Gleason. 


Major R. B. Hull 
Makes His Debut 


(Continued from page 1) 


the life underwriters’ drive gained such 
splendid impetus in that month in last 
year’s drive. 

Mr. Goodall emphasized the spirit of 
the movement as being one of complete 
co-operation, all working toward the 
common end of making the American 
people think more about thrift. Neither 
selfishness nor commercialism has ever 
entered into the national thrift move- 
ment, he added, which is celebrating its 
tenth birthday this year. 

Features of Last Year’s Campaign 

The conversation then centered around 
the many activities of the life under- 
writers and companies in last year's 
drive. The interest shown by the insur- 
ance trade papers in carrying the news 
of the campaign was particularly 
stressed. It was pointed out that the 
“Live to Win” poster which had such 
a wide circulation might very well be 
used again in 1928. Major Hull was also 
told about the thrift essay contest with 
“Thrift Through Life Insurance” as the 
general theme, and he hoped that life 
insurance men would again enter into it 
next year should it be decided to in- 
augurate a similar contest. 

Other activities which were reviewed 
included the work of the life insurance 
presidents’ committee, headed by Haley 
Fiske, president, Metropolitan Life, and 
the interest shown in the thrift move- 
ment by James E. Kavanagh, second 
vice-president of the same company. Not 
the least of the activities was the cit- 
culation of a four page folder, giving «he 
views of John Wanamaker on “Thrift 
in Life Insurance,” being excerpts taken 
from Dr. Herbert Adams Gibbons’ biog- 
raphy of the famous merchant. : 

Meeting Major Hull and hearing his 
views, afforded those present the oppor- 
tunity of making mental note of his per- 
sonality and aggressiveness. His past 
career in law work, occupying a num- 
ber of important positions in government 
affairs and serving creditably under 
John W. Davis as assistant attorney gen 
eral, holds out the promise that his ad 
ministration with the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters will be a con- 
structive one. 
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Life Insurance Creates 





in And Conserves Values 
by ———— 

A MEDIUM OF ESTATES 
= 
of One of the Great Social and Economic 
9 Forces, Says Claris Adams at 


American Life Convention 





it- Claris Adams, secretary and general 
IS counsel of the American Life Conven- 
al tion of St. Louis, Mo., in an address at 


the annual agency convention of the 
Union Life of Rogers, Ark., at Rogers 
on July 13 discussed the “Great Social 
and Economic Forces of Life Insur- 


tly ance.” The agency meeting continued 
= over July 14 and was attended by agents 
zt for the company from all parts of Ar- 
- kansas. 

ity In his address, Mr. Adams said: “Life 
a! insurance is one of the great social and 


~ economic forces of America. It creates 
: and conserves values, both tangible and 










ae intangible, which are national in their 
scope and significance. 

“Half of the people of the United 
be States have established estates through 
liss the medium of life insurance. Last year 
~ they invested more than two billion 
at dollars for this purpose and now have 
by on deposit accumulated savings of almost 
ted thirteen billions. This represents an ul- 
—_ timate endowment by this generation to 
poet: the next of almost eighty billion dol- 
not lars, and vast as it is, this fund is more 
me: than multiplying itself each decade. 
age “Either by a quantitative or qualita- 
Sct tive analysis, American life insurance 
10st is the greatest savings institution in 
The the world. More money is invested by 

more people in life insurance in the 

United States than is deposited in sav- 

ings banks, although there is more 

money deposited in savings banks here 
ut than elsewhere on earth. 
Premiums Paid Mean Savings 

“Furthermore, premiums paid for life 
such insurance represent savings of a per- 
last manent character. They constitute a 

fund carried to the capital account of 
t of our national wealth, rather than remain- 
plete ing as mere undivided profits of the 
the current years. Indeed, the wealth con- 
rican served by life insurance companies is 
ither the major part of our earned’ surplus, 
ever for it is estimated that more than 
love- eighty per cent of the people of the 
g its J United States leave no substantial es- 

tate when they die except that repre- 
mn sented by a policy of life insurance. 
ound “In the accumulation of its vast re- 
nder- sources and the performance of its va- 
rear's tied service, life insurance, however, 
nsur- supplements rather than supplants other 
news Institutions of finance. Its field begins 
ilarly #Bat the natural boundary line of other 
t the instrumentalities of thrift. Life insurance 
such fepresents principally the small savings 
Il be fof the many million. It is received in 
; also [the main from the non-investing public. 
with #@lt is capital collected by solicitation; 
is the thrift sold through personal effort; and 
t life HB therefore, represents wealth salvaged 
nto it tom current expenditures, rather than 
oO in- funds diverted from other forms of in- 

vestment. 
iewed “Economically, life insurance is one 
irance Hof the great stabilizing forces of the 
Haley JM business world. It collects and concen- 
e, an trates vast funds unavailable to others 
move- Mand frees them for the use of basic 
second fi industries of the nation in a form im- 
y. Not [Practical to other financial institutions. 
e cit- Hj the investment of life insurance funds 
ng the MB's controlled by law and scrutinized by 
Thrift JM Public officials. Not one dollar is per- 
taken J mitted to go into speculative enterprise. 
biog: HRAot one penny is spent to control bus- 

Mess of other kinds. The millions of 
ng his "surance flow naturally into channels 
oppor J the greatest national need and supply 
is pet- very part of the country, as well as 
s past MStve, directly or indirectly, every basic 
num- Usiness of America. 

‘nment Life Insurance Investments 

under if é h e d 

y gen Bg, ¢ imsurance has_ invested more 

ol “an two billion of dollars in the de- 
ocitl Velopment of the greatest transportation 

- coll oiem on earth. It has provided almost 





Wo billion for the sane, sound financing 








a agriculture. Three billion dollars more 


ave gone into the building of business . 


structures to house the commerce and 
industry of the nation and the building 
of homes to house the people of 
America. 


“Public improvements, public utilities, 
war loans, public projects of almost 
every conceivable sort in every part of 
the country, have been promoted in 
part by life insurance funds. Insur- 
ance has come to be one of the principal 
pillars of our whole economic structure. 

“There is no more valuable commun- 
ity asset than a well organized, well 
conducted life insurance company. The 
very fact that some are large and some 
are small, and that they are scattered 
throughout almost every state, gives the 
economic force of the institution a mo- 
bility which is a source of added power. 
The giant companies, occupying the 
whole nation as their field, naturally 
turn to large enterprise and fields of 
general interest. The small company, 
on the other hand, which is intensively 
cultivating the territory immediately 
around it, concentrates its investments in 
its Own community and supports local 
enterprises which cannot command the 
interest of distant capital. 

“Life insurance has not yet reached 
its full development, however, America 


is still under-insured. The average man 
is covered only for sixty-nine weeks of 
his current earning power. To every 
company, large and small, the future 
presents an opportunity, a challenge, a 
duty to perform. Life insurance can and 
should be an even greater social and 
economic force than it is, making for 
the prosperity of the nation, the stability 
of society, the permanence of our insti- 
tutions and the happiness of our people.” 


LAWRENCE AGENCY’S LUNCHEON 

The Howard C. Lawrence general 
agency of the Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Co. gave an agency dinner re- 
cently at which W. T. Shepard, vice- 
president and manager of agencies, was 
the principal speaker. He laid particular 
stress upon the earnestness of the New 
Jersey agency force in serving the in- 
suring public in an intelligent and pro- 
fessional manner. 














our Reputation. 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


EIGHTY-FOUR YEARS 


| Honorable Dealing with the Public, Through 
an Agency Force of Selected and Trained 
Men, has Formed the Character that Explains 

















wer 400,000,000! 
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management. 
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achievement, and especially is it proud of its present position in the list 
of America’s great insurance Companies. 
and one of the fastest growing Companies in the Country. 
more than doubled in the past five years. Its assets have nearly trebled. 


bee Missouri State Life is proud of its 35 years; proud of its record of 


The Company today has more than $700,000,000.00 of life insurance in 


force. It is the largest life insurance Company in the great southwest. 


The spirit of progress which characterizes the Missouri State Life and which 
is responsible for its remarkable growth is the result of broad vision and wise 
The men who control the Missouri State Life are men of wide 
experience, men who are-accustomed to big scale business—great Commercial 
and Industrial leaders of the Country. 


It is this spirit of progress that has made the Missouri State Life the great, 
outstanding Company that it is—A great Company daily growing greater. 


It is one of the leaders— ; 


Ree 


Its business has 
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Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 


HEALTH 


Three Quarters of a Billion Before the Year Ends! 


Home Office, St. Louis 
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All Liberty-Loving Americans 


feel a thrill when they recall the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. This epoch-making document has been the fore- 
runner of political independence for hundreds of millions of 
people. Unfortunately, it did not and could not provide 
economic independence for dependents. 


But to the people of America is now offered an opportunity to 
sign an economic and financial Declaration of Independence,— 
for themselves and for those they hold most dear. Modern 
Life Insurance makes it possible for a man to attain independence 
for himself if he lives, and for his dependents if his life is cut 
short. And it is of particular significance that in the World’s 
greatest Democracy, where Liberty and Independence stand 
pre-eminent, Life Insurance, which gives economic and financial 
independence, has shown its greatest advance. In the United 
States of America there is more Life Insurance in force than in 
all other countries of the world combined. 'To the extent that Life 
Insurance banishes almshouses, orphanages, homes for the aged, 
and prevents crime, indigence and pauperism, it is truly aiding 
in making us a Nation of Freemen. May it not therefore be 
claimed that the extension of the Life Insurance principle has 
assisted in furthering individual and national independence? 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


of the United States 
W. A. DAY, President 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE Fd NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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New Laymen’s Book 
Raises Ire W. C. Ellis 


CLAIMS BIASED STATEMENTS 





Writes Letter to National Ass’n Life 
Underwriters About “Life Insur- 
ance Simply Explained” 





The recent issue of the book entitled 
“Life Insurance Simply Explained,” the 
author of which is William Alexander, 
has raised the ire of W. Caswell Ellis, 

vice-president and agency manager of 
’ the Southeastern Life of South Carolina, 
who has written a letter under date of 
June 27, to the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, “protesting against 
the publication and circulation of any 
book or books sponsored by and bearing 
the copyright of the association when 
such books in his opinion contain inac- 
curate, biased or misleading statements.” 

According to the author the book is 
intended for laymen and students in 
schools and insurance classes, and is ap- 
proved by Frank L. Jones, president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, who states in his introductory 
remarks in the book that “the publica- 
tion will acquaint laymen with the scien- 
tific principles involved and the applica- 
tions of the principles to the needs which 
they have for life insurance service. It 
will be useful also in conducting local 
association meetings or in local societies 
for the study of social and economic 
problems.” 

Mr. Ellis in his letter does not con- 
demn the author, the National Associa- 
tion, nor does he reflect any insinua- 
tions upon the publishers. The letter 
follows: 

The National Association of Life Under- 
writers, 

25 West 43d Street, 

New York City. 

Gentlemen: 

The purpose of this letter: 

1. Is not to raise any question con- 
cerning the relative merits of large com- 
panies and small companies—mutual 
companies and _ stock companies—esti- 
mated cost insurance and guaranteed 
cost insurance. 

2. Is not to attack personally the au- 
thor of the book referred to herein, nor 
the president of the National Association 
in 1926, who wrote the introduction. 
Neither is it intended as a reflection 
upon the excellent company which has 
the good fortune of employing both of 
these gentlemen. 

3. The purpose is to call attention to 
and register a protest against the pub- 
lication and circulation of any book or 
books sponsored by and bearing the 
copyright of the National Association 
when such books contain inaccurate, 
biased or misleading statements. 

The book in question, which has re- 
cently come from the press, is published 
under the title of “Life Insurance Sim- 
ply Explained.” 

On the fly leaf this statement appears: 


“For Laymen and for Students in 
Schools and Insurance Classes.” 

There is a notice included to the ef- 
fect that the 1926 president of the Na- 
tional Association has prepared a series 
of lessons with appropriate questions 
based upon the volume in question as a 
textbook. 


Ts it not very important that all books 
published for such purposes, especially 
when sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation, be free from inaccuracies, evi- 
dence of bias, and distortions of facts? 

Now let us consider some of the things 
sponsored by the National Association 
that are being published for “laymen and 
students”— 


On page 16 of the book referred to 
above, we read 


“Let us assume, therefore, that you, 
the reader of this book, have taken $5,000 
of insurance in one of our companies, 
and for a reason which will be apparent 
as we proceed, let us select a large com- 
pany. ” 

Can the National Association afford to 
O. K. the suggestion to “laymen and 
students” that a “large company” be se- 
lected, or that a “small company” be se- 
lected ? 

The author is frank enough to admit 
that his reason for selecting a large com- 
pany will be apparent. It certainly is ap- 
parent because the book appears to be 
clearly intended to influence the reader 
in favor of not only the large company 
as opposed to the small company, but 
estimated cost insurance as opposed to 
guaranteed cost insurance. 

No one can question the author’s right 
to do that if he can—provided he will 
confine his statements to facts—but 

Is the National Association going to 
act as a clearing house for propaganda 
for or against large companies or small 
companies, for or against estiamted cost 
insurance or guaranteed cost insurance? 

On page 47 the following statement 
appears under reference to stock compa- 
nies: 

“If the premiums prove inadequate the 
deficiency must be made good by draw- 
ing on the capital stock.” 

How can the National Association af- 
ford to be a party to the circulation of 
such an unwarranted, misleading half 
truth? Wouldn’t it be correct to admit 
that stock companies as a rule have a 
little surplus or contingency fund stand- 
ing between them and an impairment of 
capital ? 

On page 49 the statement is made that: 

“There are more mutual companies 
than non-participating companies.’ 

It would be interesting to know why 
the National Association has given its 
O. K. to such statement when anyone 
with the slightest desire to know flie 
truth can check up and find that of all 
the companies operating in the United 
States as listed for the year 1926 only 
24% are mutual companies, while 53% 
are stock companies, which sell guaran- 
teed cost insurance exclusively, and 23% 
are stock companies, which sell both es- 
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impairments. 
written on the lives of children ages 1 


bility of the father. 


increased because he writes them all. 


You have the Lincoln National Life Juvenile Policy for the children. 


THEM ALL 


Dad, Mother, Sister and Baby Brother 


In your kit you have a policy for each member of the family. 


The Lincoln National Life accepts women on the same basis as men. 
lows you to write people engaged in hazardous occupations and with physical 


It al- 
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day to 14 years. The Payor insurance 


feature provides for waiver of further premiums in event of the death or disa- 


The Lincoln National Life agent’s opportunity to write insurance is greatly 
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timated cost insurance and guaranteed 
cost insurance. 

There are numerous other apparently 
prejudiced statements that will be noted 
by anyone who will read the book. 

During my fifteen years in the life in- 
surance business, first as fieldman and 
later as official of both estimated cost 
and guaranteed cost companies, I have 
been a member of a local association af- 
filiated with the National Association 
when located where an association ex- 
isted, and am now a member in good 
standing. 

It has been my constant effort to en- 
courage membership in and loyalty to 
the National Association, because its pos- 
sibilities for good are inestimable. 

My contacts with and observation of 
companies and fieldmen during these 
years lead me to believe that there are 
no companies and no life insurance men 
worthy of the calling who wish to see 
the National Association sponsoring 
propaganda for large companies or small 
companies, stock companies or mutual 
companies, estimated cost insurance or 
guaranteed cost insurance. 

According to recent announcements, a 
reorganization committee has been ap- 
pointed by the National Association, its 
purpose being: 

1. To build up membership and offer 
more to members, both nationally and 
locally, to produce a stronger and more 
loyal organization. 

To make certain the moral co-op- 
eration and friendly attitude of compa- 
nies to the agents’ organization. 

If these worthy objects are to be at- 
tained, it seems to me that the least the 
Naional Association could afford to do 
would be to: 

1. Repudiate the book referred to 
herein and have it withdrawn. 

2. Inform the members of the Na- 
tional Association and the companies as 
to the identity of the person or persons 
(if any) who place the final O. K. on 
books to be sponsored by the National 
Association, and who acted in that ca- 
pacity in the case of the book in ques- 
tion. 

3. Have a committee with equal rep- 
resentation from mutual, stock, guaran- 
teed cost and estimated cost, large and 
small companies, to which will be sub- 
mitted manuscripts for all association 
sponsored books, as well as material for 
use in schools and colleges, for the pur- 
pose of deleting anything that might be 
objectionable. No one who wishes the 
National Association to be wholly impar- 
tial could object to such procedure. 

Recently an announcement has ap- 
peared to the effect that a course of 
study has been prepared for eighth grade 
and junior and senior high schools, and 
that the National Association is to have 
it introduced into the schools. 

It is probable that such course of study 
is entirely free from the bias and inac- 
curacies so evident in “Life Insurance 
Simply Explained.” However, the ques- 
tion arises—Have representatives (field- 
men and officials) of large companies, 
and small companies, stock companies 












Pennsylvania 


























Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





The Provident has worked out a practical plan 
by which the Home Office, through an Edu- 
cational Supervisor, is assisting in the devel- 
opment of new agents. 


Life Underwriters Reply 
To Criticisms Of Book 
UPHOLD AUTHOR’S STATEMENTS. 


Association Claims That W. C. Ellis 
Has Misinterpreted Some of the 
Writers’ Opinions 








The attention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters has been 
called to a letter criticizing the associa- 
tion for endorsing and distributing a lit- 
tle book entitled “Life Insurance Sim- 
ply Explained.” In reply to the criti- 
cisms, the association shows its stand in 
the following statement issued this week : 


“We believe in freedom of speech, and 
as the author of this book has said only 
what he believes to be truth, the writer 
of this letter has a perfect right to say 
what he thinks. But it is untortunate 
that he has misinterpreted some of the 
statements made, and tries to make the 
author responsible for opinions which 
are neither stated nor implied. He 
knows perhaps that the author is iden- 
tified with a large company whose busi- 
ness is conducted on the participating 
plan, and apparently he has studied the 
book to see if he can find any state- 
ments in it unfavorable to small com- 
panies transacting business on the non- 
participating plan. 

“For example, the author in describ- 
ing a company whose assets are invested 
in ways that are beneficial to the public 
says, ‘for a reason which will be appar- 
ent as we proceed let us select a large 
company. The only thought here was 
to show that a large company has a 
large accumulation of funds for this pur- 
pose. There is no recommendation ot a 
large company as distinguished from a 
smaller company. 

“Again, he criticizes the statement in 
reference to the non-participating com- 
pany that ‘if the premiums prove inade- 
quate the deficiency must be made good 
by drawing on the capital stock.’ This 
is not a criticism of the non-participat- 
ing company. It simply points out the 
advantage of capital to such an organi- 
zation. The premiums of a participating 





and mutual companies, estimated cost in- 
surance and guaranteed cost insurance 
had any voice in deciding (through com- 
mittees or otherwise) what is to be 
taught in the schools they are helping to 
support? If so, who? When? Where? 

All of the points in this letter are 
being raised by a member of the asso- 
ciation who has no axe to grind, who 
seeks to stifle rather than kindle the 
spark of factionalism in association af- 
fairs and who wishes to see firmly estab- 
Ished in its place a spirit of impartial- 
ity,, fairness, justice and truth. 

This, he believes, is but an expression 
of the hope of thousands of fellow mem- 
bers of the fraternity. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) W. "Caswell Ellis. 


Founded 1865 
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company are heavily loaded and that 
heavy loading was of extraordinary value 
some years ago when the influenza- 
preumonia epidemic swept over this 
country. The non-participating compa- 
nies claim that their policyholders enjoy 
an advantage because their premiums 
are less heavily loaded, and the author 
has frequently expressed the opinion 
that the advantage of a large capital 
stock for such an organization is desir- 
able because of the strength it gives to 
the organization and the feeling of ab- 
solute security which it gives to the pol- 
icyholders. 

“In the book referred to and in all 
the books by this author for general cir- 
culation he has taken particular pains 
to avoid the endorsement of large com- 
panies .as distinguished from small com- 
panies, or participating companies. as 
distinguished from non-participating 
companies, and this has been his aim in 
the book under consideration. 

“It has always been the purpose of the 
Publications Committee of the National 
Assoeiation of Life Underwriters to -en- 
dorse only those publications that are 
free from controversial questions and 
which are entirely impartial so far as 
companies, their methods or forms of 
insurance issued, are concerned, It is, 
however, practically impossible to either 
publish or endorse any book without one 
or more of our eighteen thousand mem- 
bers taking exception to some sentence 
or paragraph, either through misunder- 
standing of the author’s intent, or be- 
cause of a different point of view.” 





DOTTED LINE CLUB CONVENTION 

The 1927 Dotted Line club conven- 
. tion of the Lafayette Life will be held 
during the week of August 22. The com- 
pany has planned a delightful shore 
cruise on Lake Michigan through beau- 
tiful Green Bay, and across the lake to 
Mackinac Island. There will be several 
stops along the way, so that the party 
will have an opportunity to visit many 
points of interest, and return to the 
boat in time to continue the trip. There 
will be plenty of music, dancing and 
other entertainment for the club mem- 
bers. While the trip will be given over 
largely to rest and pleasure, there will 
be several business. meetings held on 
the boat. The club will be re-organized 
by election and installation of new offi- 
cers. Some of the meetings will give 
the club members an opportunity to give 
and receivé larger ideas of the life in- 
surance work. 





B. T. CHILDRESS DIES 

Bryce TT. Childress, cowboy, gold 
prospector, hunter, and life insurance 
salesman—for nineteen years the most 
glamorous figure of Bankers Life his- 
tory in Texas, died at his home, Terrell, 
Texas, July 1, age 53. Mr. Childress 
had been a Bankers Life salesman since 
June 1, 1908. In 1922 he became an 
agency manager, with headquarters at 
Terrell, but relinquished that position in 
1926 because of ill health, He was a 
charter member of the Gold Medal Club 
and missed qualifying for that organiza- 
tion in but two of its eleven years of 
existence. In seven of nine .years he 
was a member of the Half Million Dol- 
lar Club, and in 1920 he had a produc- 
tion in excess oft one million dollars. 





WE STAND CORRECTED 

In last week’s issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter it was. erroneously stated 
that Louis Lane had been agency man- 
ager for the Equitable Life Assurance 
since March 13, 1917. 

Mr. Lane has been with the Equitable 
Society for thore than twenty years, al- 
though he has been the manager of the 
agency only ‘since March t3; 1916. 





A GOOD WEEK’S WORK 
Agent Henry Schmidt of the Atlantic 
City branch of the Colonial Life recently 
sent in as one week’s business 24 appli- 
eations totaling $4.95. Manager Holz- 
man, after examining the business, pro- 
nounced it “gilt edge.” 


Group Life Growth 
In U. S. And Canada 


ITS PURPOSES 


EXPLAINED 
E. E. Cammack, V.-P. Aetna Life, Gives 
Outline of Coverage in This Country 
Before Actuarial Congress 


Edmund E. Cammack, vice-president 
and actuary of the Aetna Life, gave a 
brief history of “Group Life Insurance 
Growth in This Country and Canada” 
at the eighth International Congress of 
Actuaries held in London from June 27 
o 30. 

After describing its 
Cammack said: 

“In recent years it has become the 
custom for the employe to pay part 
of the premium. In such cases the em- 
ployer collects by payroll deduction and 
remits the total premium to the insur- 
ance company. The contribution of the 
employe is the same per $1,000 of in- 
surance irrespective of his age. When 
employes contribute towards the pre- 
mium, the insurance companies require 
that at least 75% of eligible employes 
shall be insured. 

“On the basis of the scale of rates 
in use by most of the companies in the 
United States, it has been found in prac- 
tice that the average rate per $1,000 of 
insurance will vary with the character 
of the industry and with the distribution 
of ages of the employes and will run 
from about 65 cents a month to $1.50 a 
month. The average for all groups is 
approximately 90 cents a month per 
$1,000 of insurance. When employes 
contribute towards the premium, the in- 
surance contract usually provides that 
the employer may charge his employes 
60 cents a month per $1,000 of insur- 
ance and that he must pay the balance 
himself. This rule protects the insur- 
ance company. By its application the 
rate charged to the employes is lower, 
even for the younger men, than that 


Mr. 


purpose, 


which would be charged for an individ- 
ual Term policy, and the insurance is, 
therefore, attractive to all employes. It 
has been found that practically all eligi- 
ble employes will subscribe to the plan 
and will continue to do so. If employes 
were charged the whole rate or a sub- 
stantially higher contribution than the 
60 cents a month per $1,000 mentioned, 
the plan would be unattractive to the 
younger men, and there would be a ten- 
dency for them to drop out even if they 
had been induced to join at the outset, 
and the purpose, therefore, of insuring 
practically all employes would fail. By 
designing the plan so that all employes 
will continue to subscribe to it, about 
the same average rate of premium is 
maintained from year to year because 
the age distribution of employes as a go- 
ing plant does not change very much 
from year to year. In short, the con- 
tribution of the employe is fixed and the 
balance of the cost is paid by the em- 
ployer, and any change in rate, there- 
fore, or allotment from profits or with- 
profit policies affects only the employ- 
er’s contribution toward the cost. On 
group life insurance now written in the 
United States and Canada it may be said 
that upon the whole employes are pay- 
ing from two-thirds to three-quarters 
of the cost and employers the balance. 
“After several years of experience, the 
insurance commissioners of the various 
states have adopted the following as a 
definition for group life insurance: 
“‘Group life insurance is hereby de- 
clared to be that form of life insurance 
covering not less than fifty employes, 
with or without medical examination, 
written under a policy issued to the em- 
ployer, the premium on which is to be 
paid by the employer or by the employer 
and employes jointly, and insuring only 
all of his employes, or all of any class 
or classes thereof determined by condi- 
tions pertaining to the employment, for 
amounts of insurance based upon some 


‘plan which will preclude individual se- 


lection, for the benefit of persons other 
than the employers; provided, however, 
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Too Old for Life Insurance 
Just Right for Annuities 


Every life salesman knows people who are too 
old for life insurance or without need for it. 


These same circumstances make them excel- 
lent prospects for annuities. 


Annuities offer them safety, large return, and 
complete freedom from responsibility. 


If life insurance is not for them, 


certainly are. 
freely than 


They 
ever 


annuities 


are buying them more 
before. 


For descriptive 


booklet giving our attractive rates, address 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, 


Hartford, Conn. 








that when the premium is to be paid by 
the employer and employe jointly and 
the benefits of the policy are offered 
to all eligible employes, not less than 
75% of such employes may be so in- 
sured,’ 

“This definition has been embodied in 
the law of many of the states. 

Underwriting Practices and Policy 

Provisions 

“Group life policies are confined to 
groups of fifty lives or more, although 
similar coverage is granted by some 
companies to groups as low in number 
as ten. In these small cases, however, 
the insurance company requires a brief 
statement from each employe as to his 
state of health and reserves the right to 
exclude any individual. When the num- 
ber in the group is over five hundred, 
it is usual to insure all on the payroll 
whether sick or well. If the number is 
between fifty and five hundred, only 
those who are actively working on full 
time and for full pay are included at the 
issue of the policy. 

“Group life policies provide that new 
employes shall be eligible for insurance, 
Insurance is terminated on termination 
of employment, except that if employ- 
ment ceases because of sickness, the in- 
surance may be continued and usually j is. 
Indeed, in the event of cancellation of 
insurance through notice of termination 
of employmet from the employer ani 
subsequent death arising from sickness 
at time of discontinuance of employ- 
ment, the insurance company treats the 
notice of cancellation of insurance as an 
error and pays the claim. Insurance on 
employes temporarily laid off from work 
may be continued by the employer if 
premiums are paid, and it is usual to 
allow insurance on pensioners if all pen- 
sioners are included. Policies provide, 
and the law requires, that an employe 
whose insurance is terminated by rea- 
son of termination of employment shall 
be eligible for an Ordinary life or En- 
dowment policy without medical exam- 


ination. 


“The criticism has been made that 
since group insurance covers employes 
in active employment, it is little more 
than accident insurance, but from the 
foregoing, it will be seen that this is not 
so. Indeed, in an investigation on group 
insurance in which there were 75,68 
claims, only about 10% were due to ac- 
cident. 

“The average amount of insurance per 
individual in the group business of one 
large insurance company is approx 
imately $1,500. The minimum amount 
of insurance fixed for individuals in any 
class is usually $500 and the maximum 
$10,000. So high a maximum amount a 
$10,000 for individuals in a class is pet- 
mitted only in large groups. 

“Policies also provide that if total ant 
permanent disability occurs before age 
sixty, the full sum insured, either i 
one sum or in instalments, will be pail 
at disability instead of at death. A mas 
ter policy is issued to the employer. 
put each employe ames the beneficiary 
to whom his insurance is payable, and 
a certificate is issued by the insuranct 
ccmpany to each employe setting forth 
the amount of insurance, the name of 
the insured, the name of the beneficiary, 
and the ge neral privileges and condi- 
tions contained in the master policy 
so far as they affect the employe. 

Growth of Group Life Insurance 
“Group insurance has become an im 
portant factor in welfare work in indus 
try in the United States. Its remark 
able growth is shown in the followin’ 
table, showing insurance in force ,all! 
new insurance written. The busines 
shown is the total of six of the Jeatling 
companies writing group insurance i 
the United States. 
Total Group Insurarce in Force at 
End of Year . 
No. of 


Policies 


Amount of 
Insurance 
; $ 586,000,900 
“AE 8 1,079,090.900 
=2.45584,000.000 
:1,527,000, 
a 767, 000, 
2, 359, ne 
3,040,00 
4'065,000,000 
5,048, 000,000 
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Insurance Report Shows 
Conn. Cos. Popular 


PEOPLE OF STATE FAVOR THEM 





Commissioner Dunham’s Fgures Show 
28% of Life and Casualty Business 
Written Within Boundaries 





In a report issued last week by In- 
surance Commissioner Howard P. Dun- 
ham of the State of Connecticut it was 
clearly shown that the people of the 
state look with favor upon the Connec- 
ticut companies and that a large per- 
centage of them carry their life and cas- 
ualty insurance in these companies. 

The report contains statistics based on 
the annual statement of the forty life 
companies doing business in Connecticut 
of which six are Connecticut companies. 
These companies carry 13.8% of all or- 
dinary business in force reported to the 
department. The report also shows that 
the 28.3% of the business that is in force 
in Connecticut is written by Connecticut 
companies. 

The preference is more marked in the 
case of group insurance in which field 
the competition is keener because of the 
larger amount of premiums involved. It 
is shown that 45% of all the group busi- 
ness reported is written in Connecticut, 
the Connecticut companies having 82.8% 
of it. 

Of the 79 companies writing casualty 
business in Connecticut last year ten 
were Connecticut companies. These ten 
companies wrote 23.9% of all the busi- 
ness reported and also wrote 48.62% of 
all the business written in Connecticut. 

Leading Life Companies 


The leading companies for ordinary life in- 
surance written in this state in 1926 were as 
follows: 


Metropolitan ......ccccccceces $33,307,810 
Prudential ce ccaccicctvccvesvess 22,839,789 
TREPGIEEE. 2 cccetimaveereneeenss 17,530,405 
RR NGOS erecta haesen baa. 11,365,869 
Connecticut General .......... 11,295,674 
John -Hancock | cic6 sect ciciccsccse 10,216,517 


In the matter of ordinary business in force 
in Connecticut December 31, 1926, the same 
companies led but in the following order: 






Metropolitan ....$188,249,013 
Travelers .. 83,940,695 
PYISERUIEE. i aes acaiee 80,171,440 
Connecticut General 69,520,184 
AGE EMG. Succ ceek 59,789,810 
JOH: BESMCOCE cy center seewune 54,508,516 


The figures for all life business show 
that there has been continued progress. 
Substantial gains are shown in income, 
assets, insurance written, and in insur- 
ance in foree. Larger increases are also 
shown in surplus, $44,301,148.97 for all 
companies of which $6,360,411.59 was 
represented in the Connecticut compa- 
nies. 

it is interesting to consider that of 
the forty companies licensed only four 
show a decrease in surplus, one of these 
being the, Hartford Life. This is prob- 
ably explained by the fact that this com- 
pany is writing no new business. 





VALUE OF TAKING DIVIDENDS 
Last month Warren T. Diefendorf, 
manager of the Mutual Life, New York, 
paid a death claim on a policy of $250,000 
tha it he had written on the life of John 
T. Pratt. The value of taking dividends 
in the form of additional insurance is well 
illustrated in the payment of this claim 
as the dividend accumulations amounted 
to $100,710.49, bringing the total claim 
Payable by the company to $350,710.49. 








Total New Group Insurance Issued 
During Year 


f No. of Amount of 
Year Policies Insurance 
A ee eee 1,967 $425,000,000 
Ll. SE 2,251 417,000,000 
LL 7p a ee 699 108,000,000 
ee ae een 1,154 274,000,000 
bY. + i ieenraet 1,559 517,000,000 
192A sb a coder 1,561 593,000,000 
Ly A a ee 1,917 985,000,000 

i SOAR ake cea ess 2,258 998,000, 000. 


“The number of employes insured in 

the United States and Canada at the 

i end of 1926 under group life insurance 
|. policies approaches 4,000,000.” 
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—Organized Service— 
THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
225 West 34th Street, New York City 


Telephone: Chickering 2383-8 














Prince of Wales Message 
Opens Actuarial Meet 


MAYOR OF LONDON READS IT 





About 500 Delegates from All Parts of 
World Attend Session; Many 


Americans Present 





Lenden, June 28. 
of London, 
Sheriffs, 


—The Lord Mayor 
accompanied by the City 
attended in state at the Hall 
of the Grocers’ Company, Princess 
street, E. C., yesterday to welcome the 
members of the eighth International 
Congress of Actuaries on their opening 
session. The members numbered about 
500, and in addition to Great Britain, 
there were representatives from Austra- 
lia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Holland, Hungary, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, Norway, Poland, 
Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
United States of America, and Yugosla- 
via. 

M. Amedee Begault (Belgium), presi- 
dent of the Permanent Committee, an- 
nounced that the Prince of Wales had 
accepted the position of honorary presi- 
dent of the Congress, and the Lord 
Mayor read the following message from 
the prince: 

“The resumption of the series of In- 
ternational Congresses of Actuaries af- 
ter an interval of 15 years is an event 
of some importance, not only on account 
of the magnitude of the financial insti- 
tutions for the technical management of 
which the actuarial profession is respon- 
sible, but also because those institutions 
are engaged in the practice and develop- 
ment of various systems of insurance 
which are of a beneficent character to 
the communities which they serve. The 
list of subjects which you are met to 
discuss is eloquent of their beneficent 


character as well as of the wide range 
of your activities. It has therefore giv- 
en me mtich pleasure to accept the po- 
sition of honorary president of the 
eighth International Congress of Actua- 
ries, and it is my earnest hope that suc- 
cess will crown your deliberations. 

“T hope that as a result of your meet- 
ings the members of various nationali- 
ties will acquire an increased measure 
of friendship and esteem for each other 
and that much benefit will accrue to 
all from the interchange of opinion upon 
scientific and professional subjects which 
is the object of the Congress.” 

The following message was also read 
from the League of Nations Union: 

“The executive committee of the 
League of Nations Union, learning with 
satisfaction that the eighth Internation- 
al Congress of Actuaries is being held 
this month in London, and noting that 
the Congress is meeting for the first 
time since the conclusion of the Great 
War and the foundation of the League 
of Nations, desires on behalf of the 
600,000 members of the League of Na- 
tions Union to offer cordial greetings to 
the actuaries of many countries, and ex- 
presses the earnest hope that the delib- 
erations of so important an internation- 
al gathering will tend still further to 
promote that spirit of cooperation be- 
tween nations for which the League of 
Nations essentially stands.” 

The Lord Mayor, in his address of 
welcome, said that it had been a pleas- 
ure to him to accept the compliment of 
being one of their honorary vice-presi- 
dents. Their craft—if he might so de- 
scribe it—was regarded as somewhat of 
a mystery, but its members were viewed 
with respect by the community, not only 
for the high reputation they deservedly 
enjoyed for professional integrity, but 
also for the ability they displayed in 


connection with the technical adminis- 


tration of the important financial insti- 
tutions with which they were connected 





reputation. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


THE VERDICT 


Your success as an underwriter depends upon the verdict brought in 
by the greatest jury in the world—the American public. 
years the Massachusetts Mutual has been building up a nation-wide 
Its friends are everywhere and are ever ready to testify to 
the efficient service that it always renders. 
to buy from and none better to represent in the Field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


More than a Billion and a Half of insurance in force 


For seventy-six 


There is no better company 














It was particularly satisfactory that this 
first Congress after the Great War 
should be held in Great Britain—the 
cradle of life insurance—with which so 
many actuaries were associated, and the 
home of the Institute of Actuaries 
which was the parent of all actuarial so- 
cieties. It was his earnest hope that in 
the amenities of their social functions 
‘and in the clash of debate over the sub- 
jects which they had met to discuss they 
would find not only a considerable in- 
crease in their already great store ' of 
knowledge, but that—which was more 
important—old international friendships 
weuld be reestablished and new inter- 
national friendships would be formed. 

Sir Joseph Burn, president of the In- 
stitute of Actuaries of London, thanked 
the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs for their 
presence, and suggested that a reply 
should be sent to the message from the 
Prince of Wales. 


M. Begault, in the name of all present, 
said that he begged the Prince of Wales 
to accept their warmest thanks for be- 
coming their honorary president and for 
his message. 


A Scientific Basis 


Owing to the interruption of co-op- 
eration between different nationalities 
on questions of actuarial science, that 
Congress would be the eighth of the 
series opened at Brussels in 1895. It 
was not his intention to analyze the 
program of questions which had been 
proposed for discussion. There was, 
however, one great difference from the 
program of 1898: that was the ever-in- 
creasing importance assumed by indus- 
trial and social assurance, as opposed to 
the purely professional questions of for- 
mer times. No doubt the exchange of 
views which would result from the 
meetings of the Congress would give a 
clearer idea of certain methods practiced 
in countries other than their’ own, 
strengthening in their minds, if possible, 
the conviction that only social reforms 
based on science were lasting and merit- 
ed the encouragement of public authori- 
ties, while empirical methods, in spite 
of their attractive aspect at the start, 
could only lead to disillusionnfént and 
discontent in the future. After the pro- 
longed interruption of international 
scientific relations it fell to the Institute 
of Actuaries, the oldest and most im- 
portant association of actuaries, to con- 
vene a meeting of all those who saw 
in actuarial science the most. valuable 
of Actuaries, the oldest and most .im- 
whether actuarial science was limited to 
private assurance or whether it em- 
braced the vaster questions of social as- 
surance, let them remember that it could 
not exist in practice without the con- 
fidence of the people in the future and 
the respect of mutual undertakings, both 
indispensable bases to the progress of 
civilization. He proposed Sir Joseph 
Burn as the president of the Congress, 
and that Messrs. Melville and Pénman 
be the secretaries. 


Sir Joseph Burn, in his presidential 
address, said that he regarded the Con- 
gress as something more than a gather- 
ing of professional men having as its 
primary object the development of the 
science in which they were interested. 
It had for him a much wider signifi- 
cance, inasmuch as the development of 
their science was indissolubly wedded to 
the development of insurance in all its 
varied applications, and the practice of 
insurance, rightly considered, -was~-one 
of the most efficient. of present-day 
forces that were working for the good 
of humanity. “In these days,” he con- 
tinued, “one hears a great deal of ex- 
travagant talk concerning Socialism. 
One body of opinion expresses itself so 
violently i in opposition, and another body 
of opinion so vehemently in support, 
that the ordinary individual can dnly 
infer that confused thinking and mis- 
apprehension on the subject are very 
widespread. From many if not from 
most ‘points of view, all right-minded 
people must believe in Socialism. That 
is to say, they must believe that if 
troubles can be borne collectively the re- 
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Further Income Need 
in Disability Period 


WAIVER OF PREMIUM QUESTION 





Coverage Still in Infancy in England 
Says E. F. Spurgeon, F. I. A., At 
Actuaries Congress, ‘London 





One of the most interesting talks at 
the International Congress of Actuaries 
which was held in London from june 
27 to 30, was that of E. F. Spurgeon, 
F. I, A., who spoke in length on “Dis- 
ability Benefits.’ He laid particular 
stress on the fact that the matter was 
still in its infancy in England, but was 
growing rapidly. He also made men- 
tion of the fact that he thought that 
there is frequently a further need for 
the provision of some income during 
the period of disability. In part he said: 

“In Great Britain the practice of 
granting disability benefits as part of 
a life assurance contract is still in its 
infancy. The first object in view in 
combining disability benefits with life 
assurance is, of course, to assist the 
policyholder to maintain his policy in 
force at a time when, through injury or 
disease, his income is so reduced as to 
render it practically impossible for him 
to meet the premiums. It follows, there- 
fore, that the benefit known as ‘waiver 
of premiums,’ by which the cover which 
the assured has provided for those de- 
pendent upon him is maintained in force, 
is the first essential. 

“But we should, I think, go beyond 
this and consider that, owing to the se- 
rious reduction of income and to ex- 
penses attendant on illness, there is fre- 
quently a further need for the provision 
of some income during the period of dis- 
ability. 

“If, therefore, an assurance company 
decides to grant the ‘waiver of premium’ 
benefit it should also give careful con- 
sideration to the question as to whether 
the disability income should be included 
in order to render the granting of these 
benefits really effective. 

Some Benefit Limitations 

“Tt is clear that some limitations must 
be placed on the benefits. For instance, 
it is advisable that they should not be 
granted in the event of disability occur- 
ring during the first two years of the 
duration of the policy and, in view of 
the rate at which the risk of disability 
increases with the age, benefit should 
only be granted in the event of dis- 
ability occurring before the attainment 
of some age such as 60. 

“The disability income also should be 








sult must be the greatest boon to the 
greatest number, and that it is not only 
foolish and uneconomic, but immoral, 
not to provide each individual with the 
means of protecting himself against 
catastrophic events and of fulfilling his 
family and social duties. Socialism, 
properly understood, is surely merely 
the application of these great and evi- 
dent principles, and its practical fulfill- 
ment in the world, as we find it today, 
can most readily be obtained by the 
encouragement and improvement of all 
kinds of insurance. The wide dissem- 
ination of insurance is thus a high ideal 
which is worth considerable effort to ob- 
tain, and it is in this light that I view 
the proceedings of this Congress.” 






limited both in proportion to the sum 
assured and the insured person’s income; 
as, for example, to a monthly payment 
of 1% of the sum assured and not to 
exceed a total disability income of 50% 
of the earned income of the previous 
year in the case of large incomes, rising 
to, possibly, 75% in the case of smaller 
incomes, the latter limitation necessitat- 
ing ascertaining the extent of disability 
income insurance already effected with 
other companies. 

“The next question that arises is, what 
is to be considered as disability? In 
ezch country where these benefits have 
been granted the condition has been 
made, at first, that the disability should 
be total and permanent, and it has been 
the practice to specify the loss or loss of 
use of both hands, both feet, one hand 
and one foot, or complete loss of sight 
of both eyes as examples of total and 
permanent disability, although it has 
been always necessary to add to this 
any other condition which clearly con- 
stituted total and permanent disability. 

“Wherever disability benefits have 
been granted various modifications and 
extensions have been allowed in the 
course of time, a notable one being that 
in America many companies assume that 
when disablement has continued for 
three months it may be presumed to be 
permanent, though even here there is a 
variation of practice between companies, 
since some will pay the income benefit 
as from the commencement of disabil- 
ity and others only from the end of the 
three months. 


Temporary Disablement 


“Further extensions lie in the direction 
of granting both waiver of premiums and 
disability income in cases of temporary 
total disablement and partial benefit in 
the event of partial disablement whether 
permanent or temporary. 

“In every case, apart from definite 
less of a limb or limbs, the assurance 
company should reserve to itself the 
right to make periodical medical exam- 
inations in order to ascertain 


disability, still exists. 

“The selection of persons to whom 
these benefits can be granted requires 
very careful consideration, as it does not 


follow that because a man can be 
granted life assurance, even on first 
class terms, he can without further 


thought be granted disability benefits. 
There may be a condition of health in 
the proposer which would not affect his 
length of life but which might be very 
important in connection with the risk 
of disability. Then the occupation of the 
must be examined as it is 
clearly unsafe to grant these benefits 
to persons. engaged in hazardous occu- 
pations, and some condition should be 
reconsideration in the 
event of change of occupation. The ex- 
perience, too, of women is widely dif- 
ferent from that of men and, in any 
case, the granting of these benefits to 
women should be limited to those who 


proposer 


imposed as to 


are supporting themselves. 

“In this country the effect of recent 
industrial disputes on the sickness ex- 
perience under our National Health In- 
surance scheme is sufficient to indicate 
that the administration of disability 
benefits in connection with industrial in- 
surance contracts would present very se- 
rious difficulties indeed. 

“Now, I think, I come to the great- 
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Currency Depreciation 


Vs. Life Insurance 


POLICIES EFFECTED 





General Problem, 
Steuart MacNaghten, F.F.A.F.1.A., 


Tells Actuarial Congress in Lodnon 





“Currency Depreciation in Relation to 


Life Insurance” was the subject of an 
address 
F.F.A.F.1.A., made before the gathering 
of delegates at the Actuaries’ Congress 


which Steuart MacNaghten, 


held in London from June 27 to 30. | 
In discussing the subject he said in 


part: 


“We must remember in considering 
the problem of currency depreciation in 
relation to life assurance that identical 
problems arise between debtors and 
creditors in countless connections out- 
side the field of life assurance. Conse- 
quently the problem of currency depre- 
ciation in relation to life assurance is 
only part of a general problem. 

“For many generations economists 
have commented on the unfortunate 
situations which arise between debtor 
and creditor when a currency depreci- 
ates or appreciates. If one borrows in a 
depreciated currency it is a strain to 
repay the amount of the loan if the 
currency has appreciated. Consequently 
a lender would lose if his money were 
borrowed in good currency and repaid 
in bad. The relation between borrower 
and lender is exemplified in the case of 
government bonds, and many _ people 
both in this country and abroad have 
lost heavily owing to depreciation of 
currency. 


Some Claims Effected 


“Under the ordinary contract of life 
assurance a company undertakes to pay 
on the happening of a particular event 
a sum of money in a definite currency 
irrespective of the purchasing power or 
real price value of the currency when 
the claim arises. The risk of the com- 
pany having to pay the claim in any 
currency other than that contracted for 
is not charged for by the company in 
calculating the premium and under the 
conditions in which life assurance is 
transacted today the risk could only be 
covered, if undertaken by an office at 
all, by the payment of a substantial ex- 
tra. Claims have sometimes been put 
forward by policyholders whose _ con- 
tracts have been effected in currencies 


. Which have depfeciated, to be paid in 








est difficulty with which we are faced 
in connection with these benefits, 
namely, the lack of suitable and ade- 
quate data on which to base the cal- 
culation of premiums and reserves. This 
difficulty has arisen in each country 
where these benefits have been granted, 
the experience being far too limited to 
provide reliable bases. There are cer- 
tain points which emerge in each case 
but which do not take us very far. For 
instance, the disability frequency in- 
creases very rapidly with the age; the 
rate of mortality amongst disabled lives 
is exceedingly heavy in the first two or 
three years following disablement but in 
later years approximates closely to the 
normal mortality of a mixed body of 
lives.” 
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some other currency than that stipulated 
for in the policy. 

“Whether in future contracts it would 
be possible to issue policies covering the 
risk against a possible depreciation in 
currency is a matter for the considera- 
tion of actuaries, although I personally 
have doubts as to the advisability of a 
life assurance company undertaking a 
risk of this nature. At various times in 
the past it has been suggested that all 
deferred payment contracts should be 
periodically adjusted by reference to an 
index number—in other words varied in 
relation to prices, and today it is sug- 
gested in several of the papers that life 
assurance contracts might be effected on 
this understanding. On this subject I 
was particularly struck with the meth- 
ods adopted by German life assurance 
companies during a period of currency 
inflation. It pointed out that every con- 
ceivable method was tried and that in 
the event of far reaching monetary de- 
preciation there probably exists no 
means of safeguarding life assurance 
against preivous injury. If it were pos- 
sible to receive and invest deposits or 
premiums on a gold basis or on an in- 
dex price ‘basis it might be possible to 
repay capital or to make payments of 
claims in the same way. Until, how- 
ever, the world has moved much further 
towards the solution of the problem of 
ideal currency it seems to me that gov- 
ernments are the only parties who could 
make such a proposition as has been 
suggested a practicable one, the regula- 
tion of the currency being entirely in 
their hands. As Professor Marshall said 
a few years ago, ‘Many long and tedious 
studies stretching perhaps over several 
generations, and many tentative experi- 
ments moving cautiously towards the 
ideal goal, would need to be taken be- 
fore any large venture in this direction 
could properly be made.” 

Currency Equilibrium 

“Although the depreciation of the 

(Continued on page 18) 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 










AN INVESTMENT IN HAPPINESS 


—is a connection with the 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


Joy comes from: 


1.° Having the Thing That Will Sell—we have a & warlat li 
contracts with very liberal features. great variety of policy 


2. Home Office Co-operation. You’ll get it. Every help to help you sell. 
8. A Lifetime Connection. Agents have been hw 10, 15 an 20 years. 


111 No. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. HOPKINS, Manager of Agencies 
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Boston Summer School 
Praised at Luncheon 

VINCENT COFFIN A SPEAKER 

Gratified by Work of Insurance Class; 


Course Sponsored by Local Life 
Underwriters’ Association 








That the life insurance summer school 
idea has won out in Boston was attested 
by the fine demonstration given the fac- 
ulty and class at a special luncheon put 
on by the Boston Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation on June 7 at the Boston City 
Club. About two hundred were present 
and listened to reports of progress made 
by the school as well as to sales talks 
by members of the faculty. 

The training class started on June 6, 
in a hall located on the sixth floor of the 
New England Mutual Building at 87 
Milk street, with an enrollment of eighty. 
Two have dropped out and_ seventy- 
eight are completing the course which 
will end in two weeks. Director Coffin 
says it is one of the best classes he has 
ever viewed from any standpoint. Dur- 
ing the first month the class has writ- 
ten and paid for $1,500,000 of new life 
insurance. This has all been done after 
two o'clock in the afternoon, the class 
being in the lecture room every morning 
from 9 a. m. till 1:30 

The luncheon on June 6 was in honor 
of the class which is being sponsored by 
the Boston Association. President Stan- 
ford Wright, who is also general agent 
of the Penn Mutual at Boston, opened 
the meeting and took occasion to pre- 
sent for the first time John W. Muir, the 
newly elected executive secretary of the 
Boston Association who began his new 
duties on July 1. Mr. Muir was for 
some time associated with the Boston 
office of the Guardian Life, and before 
that was associated with the home of- 
fice of that company. 

George H. Tracy, chairman of the edu- 
cational committee under whose direction 
the training course is being conducted, 
presided at the luncheon and made a 
brief report on the progress made. 


Ralph Engelsman Speaker 


The first speaker was Ralph Engels- 
man, of New York, who is connected 
with the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety in that city, and a million dollar 
producer himself. His topic was “Mak- 
ing Little Ones Into Big Ones.” He said 
that every agent, and especially those 
who wrote small policies, could material- 
ly i increase their total , writings for the 
year if they would “tap” on an extra $500 
to every policy they wrote. For instance, 
if the prospect had in mind a $2,000 pol- 
icy induce him to make it $2,500. He 
thought that if this practice was persist- 
ently followed it would materially in- 
crease the total for the year. He also 
urged in cases of “rated up policies” that 
additional amounts be issued to be deliv- 
ered at the same time the first policy 
was placed. No man is a better pros- 
Pect for more insurance than the man 
who has to be “rated up.” He was of 
Opinion that the agent should make a 
Practice of having the application signed 
in blank, that is, the amount of insur- 
vol should not be filled in at the time 
of the medical application. If this is left 
open the agent has the opportunity to 
have larger additional amounts issued 
Which in many cases can be placed. It 
was also a good plan to see the pros- 
Pect before the examination period has 
expired, say four or five days before ex- 
piration, 

Miss Marion Scott, a member of the 
lass, and manager of the woman’s de- 
partment of the Penn Mutual Life at 

Oston, made a snappy talk on the ad- 
vantages of taking the course. She said 

at the up-to-date life insurance solici- 
tor must be constantly alert to every new 
idea connected with the selling of life 
insurance, and the training course was 

ing a great need in Boston. 

Frank M. See, a member of the faculty 
and general agent of the Union Central 

ife in St. Louis, handled the general 

Subject of “Answering Objections. * He 


did this in rather a unique way. He 
walked around among the tables and 
called upon different agents to give him 
objections to the taking of life insur- 
ance, coming right back at them with 
the answer. 

The president of. the class, Ralph 
Clark, associated with the Boston office 
of the Connecticut Mutual, made a 
clever little talk in which he pointed out 
the many ways in which attendance at 
the training course could help a life un- 
derwriter. He said the idea of the course 
was to make professional life insurance 
underwriters out of the members of the 
class, rather than peddlers of insurance. 
The whole purpose of the class was to 
help the students to know the tools of 
their profession better so that they can 
more adequately meet the needs of their 
clients. 

Coffin Praises Class 


The last speaker was Vincent B. Cof- 
fin, director of the course. He said that 
he had instructed many classes that were 
larger numerically, but none with such 
satisfactory results as the Boston class. 
“And I don’t say that in every city,” he 
added. What the faculty was chiefly in- 
terested in was in the improving of the 
selling ability of everyone taking the 
course. 

It was announced that the next meet- 
ing will be held in September. There 
will be no outing this year. 


CONVENTION QUOTA MOUNTS 

The Minnesota Mutual Life has desig- 
nated the months of July and August as 
Convention Quota Months and is extend- 
ing to all its field force the privilege 
of submitting non-medical apnlications 
up to $5,000 on old policyholders who 
have been examined and issued standard 
insurance since December 1, 1922. 

In addition to this the company is 
granting agents the privilege of submit- 
ting non-medical applications on other 
than old policvholders up to $2,500 or 
$2,762 Salary Continuance. This latter 
privilege is available only to agents who 
shall have submitted at least 10 applica- 
tions since the date of their contract and 
on which applications standard insurance 
has been issued. 








ORGANIZE FIVE-YEAR CLUB 


The staff of the Philadelphia Agency 
of the Guardian Life organized the five 
year club at the Poor Richard club house 
on Tuesday, July 5. 

Jack Berlet, general agent, tendered a 
dinner to the staff in honor of Ralph 
DeLucia, first agent to acquire the dis- 
tinction of membership. Others who will 
analify during the club year are cashier 
“Sunny” Brown, Paul M. Lengel. and 
Bennie Bercovitch. 


MOORE & SUMMERS RECORD 

The Moore & Summers agency of the 
New England Mutual Life at Boston paid 
for $6,483, 782 new business during the 





McNamer Writes Book 
On Income Insurance 


EMPHASIZES GENERAL NEED 
Author Associated With Chicago Office, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society; 
Dr. Stevenson Praises Publication 








Harry McNamer of the Chicago office 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has published a book entitled “Monthly 
Income Insurance and How to Write It.” 
Mr. McNamer has spent fourteen years 
in the life insurance business and has 
had a broad experience in preparing in- 
come settlements in which he first be- 
came interested through the loss of the 
entire proceeds of a policy which he paid 
to a beneficiary by reason of an unfor- 


*tunate investment. 


Mr. McNamer is well known to life 
underwriters in the middle west through 
having been president of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters and a 
representative in the councils of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
for several years. 

An introduction to the book by Dr. 
John A. Stevenson, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, per- 


tinently touches upon the important 
place taken by income insurance during 
the past few years. He says: “The last 
decade has seen many changes in the 
emphasis that has been placed on the 
writing of life insurance. I think it is 
quite fair to state that during the last 
seven or eight years the emphasis has 
gradually been placed on the selling of 
life insurance to meet specific purposes 
and specific human needs. Out of this 
emphasis has grown the much used term 
‘Program of Insurance,’ 

“A program of life insurance is noth- 
ing more than the use of life insurance 
to meet an individual’s specific require- 
ments. It is rather difficult to conceive 
how a program of life insurance for any 
individual can be complete without util- 
izing the income idea. The measure of 
protection, in the last analysis, is how 
much will the life insurance give to the 
beneficiary month by month. While Iam 
not disposed to make any predictions, it 
seems to me that one of the great de- 
velopments in the next decade will be the 
proper emphasis of life insurance on a 
permanent income basis. 

“There have appeared recently in in- 
surance literature brochures, booklets and 
books on the value of life income insur- 
ance. In his book Mr. McNamer shows 
the general need and use of income in- 
surance. He has also been extremely 
specific in showing how it will fit indi- 
vidual requirements.” The book is pub- 


first six months of 1927, a gain of $160,- ao by the Rough Notes Company, of 


969 over the corresponding period last 
year. 


Indianapolis, and the Life Underwriters 
ompany. 
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7th Floor 





OFFICE SPACE 


WILL LEASE IN WHOLE OR PART 


AT ONCE 


3,900 feet daylight 
Space second floor 100 William 
Street, Insurance Center 


EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE TERMS 


L. H. HOUSE 


GERALD A. EUBANK, General Agent 
100 William Street | 


Beekman 9000 

















LARGE MORTGAGE LCANS MADE 





Prudential Announces It Has Lent 
$100,773,624 in Real Estate 
Mortgages 
Real estate mortgage loans to the 
amount of $100,773,624 were made during 
the first six months of this year by The 
Prudential, thus further evidencing the 
company’s confidence in this form of in- 

vestment. 


According to a report issued by Archi- 
bald M. Woodruff, vice-president of The 
Prudential, in charge of this phase of 
company activity, this amount consisted 
in large part of loans on dwellings and 
apartment houses, the remainder being 
secured by farms and city property other 
than that for residential purposes. 

There were loans on 13,064 dwellings 
and 670 apartments in the United States 
and Canada to the amount of $76,213,616, 
these accommodating 21,578 families. In 
1920, during the same six-month period, 
there were only 11,241 dwelling and 659 
apartment loans, for the accommodation 
of 19,216 families, the total amount being 
$05,847,401. Thus, 1927 shows a clear gain 
in housing loans over 1926 of more than 
$10,000,000. 

The farm loans for the first six months 
of 1927 were $15,369,270 and those on 
non-residential city property $9,190,737.50. 

In June of this year alone the housing 
loans in the United States and Canada 
totalled $10,865,220, covering 1707 dwell- 
ings and 98 apartments accommodating 
3078 families. 





5 BOOKSTAVER MEN QUALIFY 


Five members of the Joseph D. Book- 
staver New York City agency of the 
Travelers have qualified to attend the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers Convention at Memphis in October, 
it was announced at a special meeting 
of the agency held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. ; 

In order to go to this convention, the 
men have to have a high average of 
paid business. The time limit for eligi- 
bility has been set at August 15. 

Elias Klein, assistant to Mr. Book- 
staver, in explaining the requirements 
for the trip south, said that he expected 
more than 25 to make the average. 23 
attended the convention in Atlantic City 
last year. 

Mr. Bookstaver said the men who have 
already qualified are: A. Davis, J. Glad- 
stone, N. Glanzman, A. M. Gluck, L. L 
Kalisky and H. J. Muller. The men 
making the trip will leave for Memphis 
Monday, October 10, he said, and will 
be the guests of the agency until they 
return October 16. 





LANE AGENCY CONTEST 


The Louis Lane agency of the Equita- 
ble Life of New York started a new 
production contest on July Ist. A chart 
measuring twelve feet by eight has been 
painted to represent the Atlantic Ocean. 
On the right side of the chart the shores 
of France with the Eiffel Tower, and on 
the left, the outline of Manhattan Island 
with the Statue of Liberty and the 
Equitable building having been placed in 
the proper positions. The distance be- 
tween the Eiffel Tower and the Equita- 
ble building has been divided into thirty- 
six spaces, each representing ten thou- 
sand of paid business, and as each man 
pays for business his plane is advanced. 
The agency has been divided into four 
classes, as in previous contests, according 
to past production, and each class will 
fly in a separate level. The slogan for 
the contest is “BE THE FIRST TO 
FLY HOME” as the planes start in 
Paris and are bound for the Equitable 
building, New York. 





PHOENIX MUTUAL OUTING 

The Buffalo and Olean agencies of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life will hold their an- 
nual outing July 23, at Olean. Charles 
F. Pierce and Jay Lee, managers of the 
Buffalo agency, are in charge of arrange- 
ments for the picnic. Agents and office 
employes with their families will partici- 
pate in the day’s fun. 
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Reed Memorial Adopted 
By Life Association 


A TRIBUTE OF RESPECT 





Pittsburgh Life Underwriters at Recent 
Meeting Pass Resolutions in Mem- 
ory of Late Reliance Executive 





At a recent meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Life Underwriters’ Association, the fol- 
lowing memorial was adopted in mem- 
ory of Judge James H. Reed, late presi- 
dent of the Reliance Life: 

The passing of Judge James Hay 
Reed, late president of the Reliance 
Life, removes from insurance circles and 
activity, one of the ablest, most honored 
and useful executives. His strong char- 
acter, business acumen, and broad expe- 
rience gave him the unlimited confidence 
of the insuring public and made _ his 
counsel and guidance a most valuable as- 
set to the company which he had the 
honor and privilege to represent. 

The Pittsburgh Life Underwriters 
share the profound sorrow which per- 
vades this community, and desires to 
place on the minutes of this associa- 
tion a record of its appreciation and its 
sense of loss. 

When Judge Reed, twenty-four years 
ago, accepted the responsibility of be- 


coming an active factor in building up 
in this center of insurance and business 
interests, another life insurance company 
against keen competitive conditions, it 
was recognized that the undertaking re- 
quired skillful guidance and wise vision 
of just such a leader as was represented 
in his strong personality and identity 
with the most influential financial and in- 
dustrial interests of Pittsburgh. It was 
feared that his many-sided activity on 
various directorates, and the claims of 
his profession would not permit his ac- 
ceptance of the additional duties and in- 
creased responsibilities, but the altru- 
istic side of life insurance made a strong 
appeal to his fine sympathy for the bet- 
terment of civic and life conditions. He 
entered this new field of endeavor with 
strong convictions of the potential value 
of life insurance, in capitalizing the value 
of human lives, stabilizing financial 
credit, conserving estates, and building 
up a fruitful source of philanthropy 
through insurance bequests to church, 
education and charity. He brought, into 
this new field, the ardor of a crusader, 
and the fine constructive force which 
has brought recognition along the higher 
levels of business for his ability as an 
organizer, vitalizer and harmonizer. His 
ir.tegrity of purpose, balanced judgment 
and splendid reputation for fairness and 
justice formed one of the best assets of 
his company in winning the good will 
and confidence of the insuring public. 
In life insurance, as in all other lines 
of activity, he was marked by simplicity 
of soul, without guile or artifice, that 
moved forward quietly and effectively 
towards splendid objectives, plowing 
deep and fertile furrows of usefulness in 
public service. 

The results of his able administration, 
have met fully the highest expectations, 
and his wise practical counsel and influ- 
ence along lines of insurance ethics have 
been a priceless value of life underwrit- 
ing. 

In St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, one 
reads, “If you would know the genius 
of Christopher Wren, look around and 
see.” One can read, in every waving 
line of grace and beauty, the master 
work of the great architect, more forci- 
bly and eloquently than on some elabo- 
rate monument. In an equally true sense, 
it may be said, “Would you see the 
monument of James Hay Reed, look 
around you.” See Pittsburgh’s great 
banks, manufactures, railroads, public 
utilities, insurance, and deep impress 
upon church, state and education, to 
which he gave the best energies of his 


matured counsel and manhood, without 
stint. When he passed away, after this 
long, busy life, filled to the brim with 
responsibilities, and in the performance 
of which he had kept the faith, walked 
humbly and done justly, he could in all 
sincerity say, Pilot face to face, “Mas- 
ter, I have done Thy bidding. The light 
is low in the west. The long shift is 
over. Master, I have earned—Rest.” 


FOUR BILLIONS IN FORCE 








Travelers Attain Amount On a Paid 
Basis; Fifth Company to Reach 
That Mark 


The Travelers have announced the at- 
tainment of four billion dollars of life 
insurance in force on a paid basis. The 
last billion was added in just two years 
and seven working days after the com- 
pany reached the three billion mark. The 
Travelers was engaged in the life insur- 
ance business 54 years before it reached 
its first billion of life insurance in force, 
three more years before it reached its 
second billion; and two and a half years 
before it reached its third billion. 

The Travelers points to the rapidly 
accelerating growth of its life business 
as evidence not only of the popularity 
of life insurance for meeting family and 
business obligations, for saving money 
for old age and the college education of 
children, but also of the popularity of the 
guaranteed low cost plan. The Travelers 
is the fifth company among the 275 
legal reserve institutions in the United 
States to pass the four billion mark. 


HOME LIFE OF N. Y. CONTEST 

The Home Life of New York is now 
engaged in a national agency contest 
which will run to the end of August. It 
is being participated in by the entire 
agency staff of the company and the 
highest award to be given to the agency 
which shows the largest percentage of 
increase over its allotted production fig- 
ure. This agency will be given an honor 
banner and will be eligible to send one 
of its members to the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters’ convention in 
Memphis in October. 

The rules of the contest provide that 
each paid-for policy submitted counts for 
a certain number of points, depending on 
the amount of the policy and whether 
payment is made with the application. 
Each policy must be written and paid for 
during the duration of the contest in or- 
der to qualify for points. 


ARTHUR WOLFSOHN DIES 

Arthur Wolfsohn, special agent for 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
with offices at 292 Madison avenue, New 
York, and for many years one of the 
largest writers of insurance for that 
company in the United States, died 
Tuesday, July 12, of intestinal poisoning 
at his home, 240 West Ninty-eighth 
street, at the age of 58. He is survived 
by his widow, Helen Wolfsohn. In July, 
1926, Mr. Wolfsohn was elected a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board of the Har- 
riman National Bank. 








RANK HIGH AMONG AGENCIES 


McWilliam & Hyde, Penn Mutual, N. Y. 
Holds Third Place in Volume of 
June Paid For Business 

The McWilliam & Hyde agency of 
the Penn Mutual at 285 Madison avenue, 
New York, ranked third among all of 
the general agencies of that company 
throughout the country in volume of 
paid for business during the month of 
June. While being one of the young- 
est general agencies of their company, 
this organization is rapidly forging to 
the front. 

Speaking of summer business, Mr. 
McWilliam recently said, “The reason 
life insurance men generally do little 
business during the summer months is 
that they sell themselves on the idea 
that it can’t be done and lay down on 
the job. And this applies to brokers as 
well as full time agents. One of our 
broker friends told me recently that he 
figured he paid his living expenses for 
six months in each year out of the re- 
newals of the business he did during the 
summer months. 








DOES RECORD BUSINESS 





Northwestern National Life Wrote Over 
27 Millions for First Six © 
Months of Year 
The first six months of the year ended 
in a blaze of glory for the Northwestern 
National Life of Minneapolis, the June 
business being $6,295,407 as compared 
with $5,473,475 for June, 1926, a gain of 
$820,992. This was the largest June in 

the history of the company. 

The record for the first six months is 
also satisfactory, the new business being 
$27,554,580, as against $25,188,212 in 1926, 
a gain of $2,366,338 or 9.4%. Another 
feature of the closing day of June -was 
the ratification by the policyholders by 
an overwhelming vote of the resolutions 
authorizing the change to a stock and 
mutual company, thus making the com- 
pany eligible to do a non-participating 
business. 

Recovery of agricultural Northwest is 
indicated in the company’s figures in 
Minnesota and North Dakota during 
June, the new business being double the 
average monthly volume. In Minnesota 
the White & Odell Agency produced 
$2,418,715 and in North Dakota the A. W. 
Crary Agency produced $882,000 in June. 





Currency Depreciation 


_ Vs. Life Insurance 


(Continued from page 16) 
currency inflicts an injury on all debtor§, 
the stability of a life insurance company 
inasmuch as it is in the position of both 
debtor and creditor, does not necessarily 
suffer. The degree in which currency 
fluctuations affect an office depends 
largely upon the relation between its as- 
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123 William St., New York 





We Want “Hot Weather” Business 


_ When you’ve just landed a nice big line and it is as hot as 
it can be, why bother chasing all over town in an effort to 
broker a part of the line when we are right at your beck 


We are keeping open house all summer long and you will 
find us maintaining the same high quality of service in the 
hot, sultry days as in the cool brisk days of fall and winter. 


FENSTER-FLEISHMAN AGENCY 


Lester J. Saul, General Manager 
General Agents—Life Department 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Beekman 2140-4 








‘contracts have been made. 


sets and liabilities in the currency which 
has depreciated. The question arises 
how can a company arrange its finances 
so as to safeguard itself in the event 
of currency depreciation? For simplic- 
ity first consider the case of a company 
which transacts business in a single cur- 
rency. It has been said that an element 
of danger arises when a company in- 
vests its funds in a currency differing 
from that in which its life assurance 
Even in the 
case where one has implicit confidence 
in the stability of the currency of an- 
other country and a more attractive rate 
of interest offers there than at home 
there still exist dangers. But although 
there are these elements of danger cir- 
cumstances may arise when a manage- 
ment may consider it advisable in the 
best interests of its policyholders not to 
maintain the ‘currency equilibrium’ The 
management has to weigh all the pros 
and cons and if the advantages of in- 
vesting abroad are very great it would 
be no more than a practical business 
proposition to invest abroad a portion 
of the assets. Mr. Bearman has referred 
to the case of a company which con- 
tracted a large block of its liabilities in 
rupees (which were then on a silver 
basis) and invested its funds in sterling, 
finding itself in a difficult position ow- 
ing to a rise in the value of the rupee. 
Silver currencies present peculiar prob- 
lems to life assurance companies and 
the danger of not maintaining the cur- 
rency equilibrium is very greatly in- 
creased. I should say that it would re- 
quire a phenomenal amount of courage 
to invest a life assurance fund in ster- 
ling when the liabilities were contracted 
in silver. 

“Tf a company should decide to invest 
in a currency other than that in which 
its contracts have been made it is obvi 
ously advisable that it should maintain 
additional reserves to protect itself 
against possible loss. This I hold 
strongly, but as has been pointed out in 
several of the papers even if the cur- 
rency equilibrium principle is maintained 
a company may be involved in consid- 
erable loss if the currency depreciates 
owing to the increase in the costs of 
carrying on the business. Here we are 
again brought to the conclusion that, 4 
trustees for the policyholders, the man- 
agements of insurance companies should 
always err on. the side of safety and 
maintain stringent reserves. 

“Dealing now with companies which 
transact business in several currencies t 
is clear that the risks are somewhat in 
creased and even greater caution is nec 
essary, although it is true that there 
may be counterbalancing advantages ! 
the way of favorable investment over @ 
larger field. Of course one might keep 
the business in each of the various cur 
rencies separate and maintain a currency 
equilibrium as between assets and lia- 
bilities in respect of each currency. If, 
however, this is not possible or expt 
dient it is necessary at a valuation 10 
consider the three cases: . 

“(1) Where in a _ given currency 
there is an excess of assets over lit 
bilities. (2) Where in a given currency 
there is an excess of liabilities over as 
sets. (3) Where there is a currenty 
equilibrium. 

“If one has an excess of assets ove! 
liabilities it is a cautious policy to write 
down that excess of assets in bringing 
them into the accounts at as low a fig: 
ure as possible. On the other hand, !! 
there is an excess of liabilities over 4° 
sets the excess of liabilities should be 
brought into account on as high a figure 
as possible. It is obvious that fluctu 
tions in exchange may have a very i 
portant effect on the financial positio! 
of an insurance company and it is i 
terestig to notice that in the propose 
bill dealing with insurance companies 
which will shortly come before the 
British House of Commons compatis 
are asked to state in making their t 
turns to the government what provisid! 
has been made in respect of contracts 
effected in foreign currencies for po 
sible increase of liability arising from 
future variations in the rate of & 
change.” 
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Picturesque Career 
Of Donald G. Sinclair 


WIDELY READ AND TRAVELED 





Has Crossed Atlantic Fifteen Different 
Times and Last Year Visited Egypt; 
a Welfare Worker 





One of the most widely read and trav- 
eled men in the insurance business is 
Donald G. C. Sinclair, manager of the 
Metropolitan Life, New York, whose 
agency writes a large volume of indus- 
trial business annually. His weekly in- 
crease for the past two years has been 
in excess of $5,500 and the star producer 
of industrial in his organization, Victor 
Mushabac, led the country in 1926 with 
$278 increase. Mr. Sinclair has crossed 
the Atlantic Ocean fifteen different times, 
last year going as far as Egypt. 

He is devoted to his native land of 
Scotland and has a great admiration for 
her literature, especially her poetry. He 
is a close student of literature in general 
and is able to quote extensively from 
Shakespeare, Burns and other poets of 
England and Scotland. On the mantel- 
piece in his office a bust of the immor- 
tal Robert Burns reposes, as well as a 
statuette of Haley Fiske, president of 
the Metropolitan Life. 

Mr. Sinclair came to America at the 
age of fifteen and later went to Canada 
where he remained three years, spending 
two years in the real estate business and 
the rest of the time in the insurance 
business. He then came to New York 
and entered the insurance business there 
as an agent with the Metropolitan Life. 


Wrote Industrial at First 


At the beginning of his career he 
wrote only industrial and his weekly 
debit was in a scattered territory be- 
tween Coney Island and the Brooklyn 
Bridge. In those days he say he received 
15% commission and the balance had to 
be made up on increase or by writing 
ordinary business. He made rapid prog- 
ress in his work and became so profi- 
cient in it that he was promoted to be 
an assistant manager the same year in 
one of the Brooklyn districts. 

In 1896 he was made superintendent 
of a branch of the Metropolitan Life at 
Ottawa, Canada, at the age of 22 and 
was thought to be the youngest man oc- 
cupying that position at that time. In 
1899 he was appointed superintendent in 
Chicago and in 1902 became superinten- 
dent of the Stuyvesant Heights district, 
Brooklyn. In 1903 he took over the 
management of the Murray Hill district, 
New York, where he has been for the 
last twenty-five years. His organization 
has moved four different times during 
that period and at the present time is 
located at 1133 Broadway. 

Mr. Sinclair’s organization has during 
this period averaged $20,000 weekly in- 
crease and put almost $70,000,000 of or- 
dinary business on the books of . the 
Metropolitan Life. The total annual in- 
come from this is about three and a half 
millions a year which represents the 
earnings of a small sized company. Of 
this amount Mr. Sinclair has himself pro- 
duced $5,000,000. 


How He Views Industrial 


Speaking to a representative of The 
Eastern Underwriter the other day Mr. 
Sinclair commented on the value of in- 
dustrial insurance to society at large as 
follows: 


“Industrial insurance has made the 








G. C. SINCLAIR 


poor man thrifty and independent inas- 
much as when he dies he leaves sufficient 
to take care of his burial expenses and 
some money besides, so that his wife 
and family will be cared for until they 
are able to change their mode of living 
in such a way as to provide properly for 
themselves. 

“In the old days before industrial in- 
surance was known to the people, when 
a man died the hat was usually passed 
around in some saloon to help out the 
family in their great need. 

“Now that’s all done away with and 
industrial insurance has solved the prob- 
lem. Now when a poor man dies there 
is a check awaiting the family. 

“Life insurance is growing in public 
favor every day because of the fact that 
it is so well managed. Those who do not 
know how to manage well will not be 
Icng in the business.” 

In an address which he gave before 
a church club in Brooklyn some time 
ago, on the subject of life insurance, and 
which was inspired by his visit to Egypt, 
Mr. Sinclair said: 

“We have the first insurance company 
inaugurated with God Almighty as presi- 
dent; Pharaoh the King, vice-president; 
Joseph, the Second Ruler, as actuary and 
general manager. Joseph gathered in 
corn as the sands of the sea and after 
the seven years of plenty came the seven 
years of famine. ‘But in all the land of 
Egypt there was bread.’ The first old 
line insurance company had been suc- 
cessful, their legal reserve was the peo- 
ple’s bulwark. All just claims could be 
met and with an example like this, no 
wonder all the nations of the earth have 





been and are being blessed by the great 
insurance scheme. 

“We live in an age of progression, and 
today use money as a mearfs of exchange 
to pay our insurance, instead of corn, as 
of old. Let us learn our first lesson here. 
People say we will trust in God. He will 
take care of us without insurance. Had 
the Egyptians done that instead of hus- 
tling the corn into the graneries they 
would have died of starvation. ‘Faith 
without good works is dead.’ God never 
does for us what we can do for ourselves. 
To every one there is seven years of 
plenty and seven years of famine. The 
seven years of plenty is when the step is 
elastic, the eye clear, and the hot young 
blood of youth rushes through the veins. 
That is the time to prepare for seven 
years of famine which is old age; and 
there is no more certain and sure way 
of doing this than by selecting some good 
sound financially safe insurance company 
and regularly laying something by for 
the rainy day. Judge Robert Grand 
says: ‘Life insurance is the simplest 
method of saving.’ And today with the 
perfected plans of industrial insurance 
the rich and the poor stand on an equal 
footing. Insurance permits. the philan- 
thropist to give liberally now, and yet 
know of a certainty that he can leave 
a competency behind for his family. 

“Industrial insurance, by educating the 
children, is the pioneer that today lays 
the street rails, builds the bridges, hews 
the forests and plows the ground for the 
insurance harvest of the future.” 


Visits Scattered 

In July, 1923, he made a trip to Scot- 
land, his native land, visiting the scene 
of his boyhood at Lappan, Dunbeath. 
While there he entertained a number of 
friends and former schoolmates at a din- 
ner in the Caledonian Hotel, Wick. Re- 
sponding to the toastmaster on that oc- 
casion, Mr. Sinclair dealt with a number 
of questions both of local and interna- 
tional interest. Mr. Alexander Polson, 
J.P., a retired schoolmaster of Inverness, 
who was Mr. Sinclair’s teacher in his 
school days at Dunbeath, was present 
on that occasion. 

Mr. Sinclair has all his life been in- 
terested in social welfare work and is 
connected with several charitable and so- 
cial organizations. He is president and 
founder of the Caledonian Hospital, the 
only Scottish hospital in America. 

He says the conception and carrying 
out of his hospital project is the one 
thing in his career that he is proudest 
of. It is one of the best financed char- 
itable institutions in the country, has 
modern surgical and nursing equipment 
and a splendid corps of physicians. This 
hospital was built by the people and no 
one contribution to it exceeded $3,000. 

Mr. Sinclair organized and was the first 
president of. the Kings County Grand 
Jurors’ Association and was also one of 
the organizers of the Commonwealth 
Bank of New York, of which he is a 
trustee. He is a director of the Murray 








Opportunity For 








the ‘‘Right Man’’ 


If you are ABSOLUTELY CERTAIN that you can build up a 
large line of surplus and brokerage business in a new and aggressive 
New York City agency for a very popular Life Insurance company, it 

may be, to your great advantage to answer 
write unless you’re sure you can “put it over.’ 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 
110 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


this advertisement. Don’t 
Address “Right Man,” 

















THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
INCORPORATED 1871 


Admitted Assets, Over 51 million 
Insurance in Force, Over 300 million 
Payments to Policyholders in 1926, Over 3% million 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, 
Over 43 million 
JOHN G. WALKER, Chairman of the Board 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 













Industrial Life Insurance— 
Especiall 
Ordinary Life Policies— 






The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


ly Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 


All forms of Life, Limited Payment and Endowment, containing attractive 
and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 


How Home Offices 
Recover Papers 


SHOWN BY VIRGIL P. HEATH 





Metropolitan Life Man Tells of Interest. 
- ing Case of Coast-to-Coast Search 
for Policyholder 





Though the agent in the street may 
not realize the effort expended by the 
home offices to prevent the lapse of poli- 
cies, it is true that they are constantly 
working to cut down the number of 
cases. This is strikingly shown by a 
story told by Virgil P. Heath from the 
premium department of the Metropoli- 
tan, home office, in which the case of a 
policy led across the country from coast 
to coast. 

The premium on a policy on the lives 
of two young men had been paid for 
years through the mail by their uncle in 
New York City. When the payments 
ceased without any word, Mr. Heath in- 
vestigated in the hope that the lapsing 
might be prevented. Several letters were 
written, but were returned unopened. A 
last letter, however, brought a reply. The 
man who had been paying the premium 
had died. His wife had never met either 
of the insureds and knew very little of 
them. She had often remonstrated with 
her husband over the payment of the 
premium, and now that he was dead had 
no intentions of carrying the policy. She 
refused to do anything even toward help- 
ing to find the two nephews. 

At one time during the life of the 
policy the beneficiary had been changed, 
and among ‘the witnesses had been a 
Brooklyn undertaker. Hoping that the 
undertaker would remember the occur- 
rence, which was rather unusual, Mr. 
Heath dispatched a letter to him asking 
for assistance. Luckily, the man recalled 
the case. He had known the two as- 
sureds well at one time, and was able 
to furnish the address of one of them, 
who had become a priest, and been as- 
signed to a military base near San Fran- 
cisco as chaplain. 

Mr. Heath wrote to the priest, explain- 
ing the circumstances and how the policy 
stood in danger of being lost. The man 
continued the policy in force and in ad- 
dition furnished the address of his 
brother in Philadelphia. The home of- 
fice was then able to get in touch with 
the latter and in this way both policies 
were saved. 








Hill Trust Company, New York; a di- 
rector of the Prospect National Bank, 
Brooklyn, and manager of St. Andrews 
Charitable Society of the City of New 
York. 

This year he was made a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, & din- 
burgh, Scotland, in recognition of his in- 
terest in Scottish affairs in America. He 
has for some time past been a member 
of the Caithless Society and the !ligh- 
land Society of Glasgow, Scotland. 

He is a devotee of golf and is presi- 
dent of the Avon Country Club of New 
Jersey, which is located at Avon- by-the- 
Sea, New Jersey. He is a member of 
the Montauk Club of Brooklyn and the 
Brooklyn Riding and Driving Club. 

Mr. Sinclair was born on a farm in 
the northern part of Scotland, in what 
is known as the Scottish Highlands. It 
is a place rich in historical associ«‘1ons 
where a memorable battle was fougit 
one of the great Scottish wars. 















Give Agents Unusual Money- Making Opportunities 
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Prudential Changes 
In Industrial Field 


FIVE AGENTS ARE PROMOTED 





M:x A. Grossman and Niels Christenson 
Complete Twenty Years of 
Service With Company 





On July 19, Max A. Grossman will 
have completed twenty years of service 
and will be admitted into the ranks of 
class “D” of the Prudential Old Guard. 
He entered the service on November 19, 
1906, as an agent in Chicago 6 and 
served in this capacity until April 29, 
1911, when he was transferred to the 
Chicago 4 district. He was in charge of 


’ an agency there until November 3, 1923, 


when he was obliged to relinquish his 
services because of disability. After 
fourteen months’ absence Grossman re- 
entered the service as an agent with his 
former associates of Chicago 4, where 
he is at present. The promotion of 
George W. Mallion to the position of 
assistant superintendent in the Buffalo 3 
district has been announced. sey 

The following were recently admitted 
to membership in class “A” of the Pru- 
dential Old Guard: Agents Clinton W. 
Davis of Oshkosh, Wis.; Harley O. Her- 
ring of Duluth, Minn.; Harry H. Hui- 
bregtse of Waukesha, Wis.; Frederick 
Heinlein, of Buffalo 3, and E. M. Den- 
gler of Dunkirk, N. Y. 

William J. Green, in charge of the 
Brockville, Ontario, assistancy, has been 
transferred to the district proper at 
Kingston. In addition to controlling a 
staff of six men at this point he will 
function as acting superintendent during 
any absences of the present incumbent, 
superintendent Hawthorne. Kenneth B. 
Whitney, who formerly occupied a 
debit covering Prescott and Cardinal, has 
been selected to fill the vacancy which 
occurred at Brockville. 

Establishes Ordinary Record 

Agent P. L. Henningan, connected 
with the Wilkes-Barre No. 2 district, 
who is leading Division “K” and ranks 
No. 11 in the entire company, has es- 
tablished a record in ordinary produc- 
tion of which he may well feel proud. He 
has been credited with an ordinary is- 
sue every week thus far this year. Agent 
Joseph F. Hysek, of the Philadelphia 
No. 5 district, has been promoted to the 
position of assistant superintendent in 
the same district. Agent Niels Christen- 
son, of the Philadelphia No. 6 district, 
completed twenty years of continuous 
service with the company on June 8. 

Agent Frank Manandise, Washington, 
Pa, is keeping pace with the modern 
trend of writing at least one Industrial 
application per day, and as a conse- 
quence is one of the leaders in net in- 
crease 'n the district. Charles A. Ander- 
son, asent, of New Haven, Conn.; Jos- 
eph Gosende, assistant superintendent, 
of Springfield, Mass., and Frank Prue, 
agent, of Pawtucket, R. I., have recently 
een aivanced a class in the Prudential 
Old Guard. 

Agent Patrick V. McCorkell, of the 
St. Paul district, and agent Luverne C. 
Johnson, of the Madison, Wis., district, 
have been made assistant superinten- 
dents in their districts and agent Henry 

anson, Racine, Wis., and assistant su- 

Perintendent Verna E. Gilbert, Burling- 
ton, Ia, are now members of class “B” 
of the Prudential Old Guard. 


WILLIAM H. GAGE’S RECORD 
William H. Gage, agent of the North- 
Western Mutual at Detroit, presents an 
Interesting record of life underwriting 
Service, indicative of the definite rela- 
fonship between sysetm and success. Mr. 
age is a consistent million dollar pro- 
cer, During the past 12 years he has 
averaged 2,254 calls and 1,109 interviews 
yearly, or over 27,000 calls in the total 
Period. The value of each call has av- 
fraged $7.35, while the value of each 
Interview is rated at $15.10, while the 
Value of each working day is put at 
. He has averaged 230 working 
days per year during the 12 years. 





New Book Tells How 
To Sell Industrial 


PUBLISHED AT DUBLIN, GEORGIA 





Designed to Help Agent; J. G. Seward, 
Author, Has Been Twenty-five Years 
in Field 





A new book entitled “Imperial Insur- 
ance Instructions,” a course in the art 
of writing, collecting and managing 1in- 
dustrial insurence, written by James G. 
Seward, of Dublin, Ga., has recently been 
published. It contains more than eighty- 
five thousand words and is also illus- 
trated. The author undertakes to an- 
swer questions that puzzle the agent, the 
inspector and the manager as they per- 
form their daily tasks. 

The author states that it is the pur- 
pose of his book to help lift the agent 
out of a rut and start him on the roa& 
to solid achievement in the business of 
industrial insurance. He thinks it de- 
plorable that a person should collect a 
debit all his life and not attempt to learn 
anything else about the business. He is 
of the opinion that every agent on a 
debit should know how to make his own 
inspection, how to keep his accounts 
from running short and, when inspec- 
tions have been made, whether they have 
been made correctly. 

“Do you realize,” says the writer, “that 
without training you cannot succeed as 
you have in the past. The field is get- 
ting harder every day. Companies are 
exacting more from their employes now 
than they ever have. Personal friend- 
ship will not hold your job now as it 
used to do. What achievements you have 
made in the past will not be accepted 
now by companies for non-production 
In other words, they say past successes 
are water that has gone over the wheel 
and they are looking for the man that 
can produce now. The man who does 
not know insurance must eventually move 
off the field and give place to the per- 
son that does know. Companies are 
opening up other fields and are calling 
for the man that can take hold and 
carry the district to a success. You 
must realize that your Home Office offi- 
cials are figuring on your work every 
day. They are figuring what you ought 
to be able to do. What successes and 
productions should come from your 
work.” 

The author has been in the industrial 
field for twenty-five years. He has dis- 
pensed with statistics and all extraneous 
matter, and has gone right to the core 
of the most practical plans and methods 
which show how to increase salary, make 
larger the district and debit and make 
a success along all lines. 





B. N. MILLS SPEAKS 


B. N. Mills, assistant secretary and 
advertising manager of the Bankers Life, 
delivered one of the principal addresses 
before the assembled associates of the 
DePuy Publishing Co. when the edito- 
rial staffs of that company’s insurance 
and banking trade journals gathered in 
Des Moines for an annual conference. 
Mr. Mills’ talk was on the subject “How 
I Would Edit an Insurance Trade 
Paper,” and was designed to correlate 
the views of the life insurance executive 
and the trade magazine editor. 


Victor Mushabac Led 
the Country Last Year 


MADE $278 INCREASE IN _ 1926 





Star Producer Sinclair Organization, 
Metropolitan Life, Tells How He 
Sells Industrial Insurance 





One of the leading industrial produc- 
ers of the country is Victor Mushabac, 
of the Metropolitan Life, who is under 
the management of Donald G. C. Sin- 
clair, 1133 Broadway, New York. Al- 
though he has only been in the insurance 
business for about two and a half years, 
Mushabac led the country last year in 
industrial, with a net increase of $278. 

He came with the Metropolitan in De- 
cember, 1924, and during his first year 
had $220 of net increase and also paid 
for $246,000 of ordinary business. In ad- 
dition to his record in industrial last 
year, he produced $201,000 of ordinary 
business. 

In February of this year he was pro- 
moted to be assistant manager of the 
Sinclair organization. This means that 
he no longer makes collections but 
spends most of his time outside showing 
other men on the debit how to sell. 

Asked by a representative of The 
Eastern Underwriter the other day how 
he sells, Mr. Mushabac said: 

“In the first place I try to create in a 
prospect the desire for insurance by tell- 
ing her that I have a thrift policy that 
combines protection and savings. I do 
not give her all the information at the 
first interview, but tell her that I will 
call again in- two weeks time and that the 
company I represent will send literature 
to her home every week. 

“Then I explain that we havea nurs- 
ing service for policyholders which they 
may avail themselves of at any time if a 
member of the family is ill. I ask her 
for her name so that I can put it on my 
list and tell her I will return within two 
weeks to deliver to her our literature. 

“T explain to her that if she is in sound 
health I am going to try and get her the 
privilege of the nursing service together 
with protection and thrift features, but 
that in order to do this'I must get her 
height and weight, and that she must 
complete a certain form which we have. 

“To make it still stronger I say, ‘How- 
ever, I don’t want you to depend on it 
till you hear from me.’ To make the 
business more solid, the following week 
when I call with the literature I offer 
her congratulations and tell her I have 
the form to be filled out and a tempo- 
rary receipt for the four weeks’ pre- 
miums that she may pay in advance. I 
then inform her that within fifteen days 
she is to receive, provided the company 
approves the contract, a policy and a 
premium receipt book which the agent 
will mark each week as he makes his 
collections.” 

Mr. Mushabac said in this way he sel- 
dom fails to sell a policy. If he happens 
to be interviewing the head of the fam- 
ily in the evening he talks in the follow- 
ing fashion: 

“Tt is very seldom that we agents work 
at night, but I’m very glad to meet the 
head of the family whom I know to be 
the breadwinner and the one who car- 
ries all of the responsibility upon his 
shoulders. I’m glad to be able to advise 
you of something worth while. 








THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life Agents have a whole family of potential policyholders 
back of every door bell. Policies are issued on both the ordinary 
and industrial plans from birth to sixty years next birthday. 


“THERE IS NO PLACE LIKE THE HOME” 
THERE IS NO COMPANY LIKE THE HOME 


Independence Square 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware. 





“T’ve been collecting premiums from 
your wife for some time and I have 
sometimes wondered who paid the pre- 
miums. I felt sure that it must be your- 
self. Now, tell me who is going to pay 
the premiums in case you are taken 
away. Of course you have provided for 
your family in every way and I am now 
going to ask you to put aside about a 
dollar a week, and instead of drawing 
thirty dollars a week salary, you will 
only draw twenty-nine dollars. This dol- 
lar a week will give a certain amount of 
protection to your family in case you are 
taken away. 

“Then I try to give him some concrete 
examples of what has happened to some 
families who were not insured. Take 
the recent case in Queens where a 
mother killed her children because of 
lack of funds to provide for them prop- 
erly. Had there been insurance this 
tragedy never would have happened. We 
agents know of similar cases that hap- 
pen from time to time and we sometimes 
mention them to a prospect to convince 
them of the seriousness of the situation 
and the need that every family has fer 
insurance.” 





PRUDENTIAL PAYS FULL AMOUNT 





Beneficiary Receives Face Value of 
Policy Even Though Payments 
: Had Lapsed 

Agent Mirto of one of the Brooklyn 
branches of The Prudential, tells of a 
case he had recently where the family 
suddenly lapsed its premiums after hav- 
ing paid consistently for three years. It 
was not definitely known just why the 
family lapsed, but it was supposed that 
it was for some good reason such as 
lack of employment. 

On May 27 last the three year old 
daughter died in the Kingston Avenue 
Hospital, Brooklyn, and the company 
paid the family the full amount of the 
policy to the beneficiary because of the 
fact that payments had been made by 
the father of the child for three years. 

It is said that the child was also in- 
sured. on the weekly plan by another 
well-known company, but that payments 
continued to be made in this case. Al- 
though this fact was known to The Pru- 
dential manager, it in no way prejudiced 
the company. 

This shows quite clearly the humane 
and enlightened attitude of insurance 
companies today to the poorer classcs 
of policyholders. 





GUARANTEED REDUCTION OF 
SALARY 


How would you like a contract, with 
your employer, guaranteeing to you a 
salary of $10,000 a year but—stipulating 
that your salary would be reduced to 
$1,000 in event of his death? 

Isn’t that the contract our family has 
with us, if 90% of our income comes 
from our personal earning power ?—Cla 
W. Hamlin. : 





AT BANKING INSTITUTE 


Among the insurance personages to 
attend the annual convention of the 
American Institute of Banking to be held 
in Detroit next week are Miss Helen 
Hewish of the Provident Mutual Life, 
Carson J. Tully, Jr., of the United Se- 
curity Life and Trust Company with 
Mrs. Tully, and Robert U. Frey, of the 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurance on 
Lives, all of Philadelphia, 





NEW LIFE AGENCY 

Henry Brazil, special agent for the 
Southland Life with King G. Price, has 
organized the Price & Brazil Insurance 
agency of Norman, with offices in the 
Security National Bank building at Nor- 
man, Okla. The agency plans to write 
life, fire, accident and health, automobile, 
casualty and plate glass insurance. 





McKay Reed, general agent at Louis- 
ville for the John Hancock life, has heen 
elected president of the Louisville Male 
High School Alumni. 3 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, office and place of business 110 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N, Eager, Associate Editor; Wal- 
lace L. Clapp, Associate Editor. The 
address of the officers is the office of this 





newspaper. Telephone number: Beek- 
man 2076: 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries .outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 


Entered as second-class matter April 
1, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 








FINE SPIRIT OF BUFFALO AGENTS 

Fire insurance executives were unre- 
served this week in voicing commenda- 
tion for the spirit of cooperation and 
self-sacrifice shown by the agents of 
Buffalo, N. Y., ‘in accepting the new 
commission .arrangement of the Eastern 
Underwriters’ This revised 
scale involves a rather se- 
reduction 


Association. 
ccmmission 
in income for the ma- 
jority of Buffalo agents, but instead of 
fighting against all cuts in excess pay- 
ments they displayed a broad under- 
standing of the ‘difficulty facing the com- 
panies and: cheerfully did their part in 
helping’ to cut down the high costs of 
getting business. 

Buffalo is the 
“excepted cities” 


vere 


first of the so-called 
where excess commis- 
sions have been paid for. several years 
to complete a commission arrangement 
with the E. U. A. The companies have 


been paying more for business in sev-. 


eral excepted city areas than they could 
afford to. The agents realized this but 
individually they could not accept reduc- 
tions in: commission, income and watch 
other agents make higher bids to brok- 
ers for first class risks. Now that the 
commission scales are cut for everyone 
and no one gets any competitive advan- 
tage by the revision the agents are will- 
ing to accept the new arrangement. In 
arriving at the final rates the agents 
gave the E; U. A. committee every as- 
sistance asked and lived up to their own 
traditions of “conference and coopera- 
tion.” 





THE C. I.:I..OF -ENGLAND 

That the insurance employe who 
wishes to achieve. an executive. position 
of importance in the business must have 
a broader knowledge of the various 
phases of underwriting than he can ac- 
quire through his day to day office work 
is becoming more and more clearly rec- 
ognized. This fact is amply demon- 
strated by the growing success of two 
of the largest organizations devoted to 
expanding the education of thé insur- 
ance worker, namely the Insurance In- 
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stitute of America and the Chartered 
Insurance Institute of Great Britain. 
These two educational bodies enjoy the 
wholehearted and sincere support of the 
best talent and brains in insurance. The 
insurance leaders realize fully that the 
executives of tomorrow must have had 
the benefit of a full insurance and cul- 
tural education in order to carry on in- 
telligently and tactfully the duties en- 
trusted to their care. 

The Chartered Insurance Institute of 
England, which held its annual meeting 
recently at Nottingham, England, has a 
membership of 16,000 persons engaged in 
insurance. Its president is R. Y. Sketch, 
general manager of the Phoenix Assur- 
ance, one of the first figures in fire in- 
surance circles in Great Britain. 
insurance 


More 
employes than ever before 
took the C. I. I. examinations and close 
to 22,000 examination papers were hand- 
ed in by those who took the various 
courses offered. These few facts show 
conclusively two things; that the C. I. I. 
and its educational facilities are consid- 
ered absolutely essential to the enhance- 
ment of insurance knowledge by those 
in a position to understand, and that 
those to whom the opportunities for self- 
advancement are offered are not hesi- 
tant to show their appreciation of a 
wonderful opportunity in enrolling for 
the courses that will help them most. 





THE PROBLEM OF SMALL COM- 
PENSATION RISKS 
The comment of R. J. Sullivan, 

president, 


vice- 
Travelers Indemnity, at the 
Officers Convention of the company re- 
cently in Quebec on the trend in work- 
men’s compensation insurance was espe- 
cially significant, coming as it did from 
a man who has given this troublesome 
line of insurance much thought. Mr. 
Sullivan said that the unfavorable out- 
look in compensation had necessitated 
his company cutting off some small 
risks. But he was careful to add that 
this action had been taken only after 
mature judgment and the rights of the 
company’s producers were not ignored. 

It is well known by casualty execu- 
tives who are giving the small risk prob- 
lem special consideration that here is a 
basic fault in the business which needs 
correction. Mr. Sullivan and a number 
of others have joined together as a spe- 
cial committee to work out a solution 
of it and before the year is up it is ex- 
pected that a definite report will be 
made. 

The opinion was expressed by Mr. 
Sullivan that small risks in workmen’s 
compensation should be made accept- 
able. How soon that time will come no 
one can say. But needless to say, all 
casualty executives are looking forward 
to the time when they will not have to 
be “hardboiled” when it comes to accept- 
ing this class of business. As Mr. Sulli- 
van aptly expressed it in his talk, the 
small risks of today will be giant indus- 
tries of tomorrow. 





OLD ASSOCIATION BANQUET 
The annual banquet of the “Old Asso- 
ciation” was held on Thursday evening, 
July 7, and as usual it was a big success. 
The prizes for the bridge tournament 
were presented during the banquet as 
were the prizes for the golf tournament. 
Aside from the usual concert singing, 
Mrs. Percy W. Clark entertained with a 
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Peggy O’Reilly F. C. Williams 








General John J. Pershing was a recent 
visitor to the famous Chateau Frontenac, 
Quebec. While there he found himself 
in the midst of the convention of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, Travelers 
Indemnity Company and the Travelers 
Fire Insurance Company of Hartford. 

The General could not resist fraterniz- 
ing with that splendid body of men, and 
that he did fraternize with them is in- 
dicated in the snap printed above which 
he had taken with H. H. Armstrong, 
superintendent of agents of the Life De- 
partment of the Travelers, beneath Fron- 
tenac’s historic stone, directly opposite 
the Wolfe-Montcalm shaft. It perhaps 
helped the General to feel at home to 
know he was among the compatriots of 
Lafayette, for we all remember his his- 
toric salute while in France. 


Miss Peggy O’Reilly and Frank C. 
Williams, pictured above, were (need we 
say) attractive and popular personalities 
at the fifty-fifth annual meeting of the 
New York State Association of Super- 
vising and Adjusting Fire’ Insurance 
Agents (the “Old Association”) at Sar- 
anac Inn, Upper Saranac Lake, N. Y, 
last week. 

Miss O’Reilly -is the social newspaper 
correspondent for Saranac Inn and its 
surrounding camps. She attended the 
meeting of the “Old Association” on 
July 7, also the banquet that evening. 

Mr. Williams is the grandson of Frank 
L. Curtis. If you want to know any- 
thing more about him you will have to 
ask Frank. It was the writer’s observa- 
tion, however, that ‘he was extremely 
popular among Saranac Inn guests—pat- 
ticularly with the young ladies. 








most pleasing dialect recitation, while 
William Wallace of the General Adjust- 
ment Bureau, the Scotch bard, sang 
“Annie Laurie’ and W. E. Chandler 
broke into the limelight again singing 
“Nesting Time.” 

No “Old Association” banquet would 
be complete without J. G. “Jock” Currie 
doing some Scotch airs. He was as- 
sisted this time, however, by Frank L. 
Curtis and a good time was had by all. 

Following the custom of the Associa- 
tion, souvenirs were distributed to the 
ladies attending the “Old Association” 
meeting. This year the souvenir was in 
the shape of a sterling silver perfume 
container. 





A. J. Gavey, the new editor of the A. 
M. Best casualty and miscellaneous re- 
ports, and manager of the organization’s 
casualty department, is now on his va- 
cation after putting in some hard work 
on the 1927 edition just out. Mr. Gavey 
is a graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan with an engineering degree. He also 
took up special graduate work there in 
casualty insurance and statistics, study- 
ing under Professor J. W. Glover, head 
of the department of mathematics and 
insurance, who is well known to insur- 
ance executives. 

Mr. Gavey’s first insurance position 
was in the actuarial department of the 
Hartford Accident where he was located 


_ for a year and a half before joining A. 


M. Best & Co., in January, 1927. 


NEW INSTITUTE MEMBERS 

Excellent results have been secured by 
President Edson S. Lott and William J. 
Graham, chairman of. the membership 
committee, in their active campaign for 
new members. Companies who have re- 
cently joined and endorsed the work of 
the Institute include Western and South- 
ern, Lincoln National, Midlad Mutual, 
George Washington Life, Northwestem 
National, Bankers Life, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Colonial Life, American Central 
Life, Register Life, Franklin Life, Hud- 
son ‘Insurance, State Life, Southwesterm 
Life, Continental Assurance, Guardian 
Life, United Life and Accident, Security 
Life, Southland Life, Importers and Ex- 
porters, Commonwealth Life, F«deral 
Life, Central Fire, Northern Life, Loun- 
tain States Life, Jefferson Standar Life, 
Columbian National Life, West Coast 
Life, Baltimore American nce People’s 
National Fire. 





Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, stati»‘icial 
for the Prudential, addressed the Get 
man Central Committee for Combating 
Cancer in Berlin last week. Dr. Holt 
man told the committee that all womel 
over forty should be examined for cat 
cer, stating that he believed the great 
est hope for the eradication of the dis- 
ease lay in that precaution and in 4 
change in the way of living. 

According to» press dispatches, Dr. 
Hoffman is known over there as “the 
world’s greatest medical statisticiam.” 
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As It Is In London 


I have a letter from a friend in Lon- 
don who is quite an authority on just 
how and why things are there, and he 
says : 

“Things here are not too gay but 
inclined to improve, but the weather, 
which plays an important part, has 
turned dog after promising ail sorts 
of good things at the commencement 
of the summer. But it has been the 
same I understand with you in the 
States, and, in fact, in all parts of the 
world. 

“People here are blindly blaming to- 
morrow’s’ eclipse—probably without 
thought—anyhow we hope for better 
times to follow.” 7 

* * * 


“Lone Wolf” “Frog” Hayes 


The age of adventure is not over. I 
have been made to know this by a let- 
ter received from Chateau Frontenac, 
Quebec, which tells of a “Lone Wolf” 
setting out from that famous old city 
to follow the path of Cartier and Cham- 
plain along the north shore of the St. 
Lawrence River to the Gulf. The “lone 
wolf” is “Frog” Hayes, of Enterprise, 
North Carolina, who had been a guest 
at the Chateau Frontenac for two weeks 
prior to making his start and a member 
of the “Travelers” party which had just 
completed a very successful convention. 

My informant tells me that Mr. Hayes 
will work his way by coast steamer and 
any other means of transportation that 
offers along the straits of Belle Isle, and 
then on to Labrador. He will then return 
to Natashquan, which is a wigwam 
marked on the map, and across the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence to Newfoundland, where 
he will spend some time hunting and 
fishing. He will then return home via 
the New England coast and the Virginia 
capes. 

This Southern boy has a passion for 
collecting trophies, having some remark- 
able heads and curios in the den of his 
North Carolina home. He took the 
sketchiest kind of equipment, and means 
to make his way as best he can. He 
laughingly admitted that he spoke no 
French and very little English, except 
North Carolina profane.” It was easy 
to know he had the spirit of romance 
in his heart, and he who goes to Quebec 
thus equipped surely finds the foot of 
the rainbow. 

a 


Cooperation Between Newspapers and 
Magazines 


I got the following interesting obser- 
Vations on the question of cooperation 
etween newspapers and magazines 
from Gilbert T. Hodges of the executive 
ard of the New York Sun and Mun- 
Sty Magazines. They were delivered 
efore the International Advertising 
\onference at Denver recently. 
Every. year sees a dwindling in the 
Numbers of those newspaper men who 
80 about knocking the magazines, and 

















the magazine men who knock the news- 
papers are just as rare. 

The man who is on the job will be 
thoroughly grounded in the facts that 
indicate newspapers as the medium this 
particular manufacturer should use, and 
equally as well posted on those that in- 
dicate the use of magazines, or—as hap- 
pens oftener—a powerful combination of 
both. Regardless of whether that man 
represents a magazine or a newspaper, 
the manufacturer expects him to give 
frank advice. 


This great advertising convention in 
Denver exemplifies the way all the va- 
rious phases of our profession are work- 
ing together and cooperating for the 
common good of advertising, for the pur- 
pose of developing confidence and great- 
er belief in advertising, for the purpose 
of keeping the standard of practice on a 
high ethical plane to the end that a 
still greater demand for advertised prod- 
ucts may be developed thereby making 
advertising more productive to the ad- 
vertiser and to the sellers of space in 
newspapers and magazines. 


Too often the advertising salesman 
will overestimate his own medium and 
damn the others without a true analysis 
of their comparative merits. 

When an advertising solicitor delib- 
erately knocks another form of adver- 
tising he tends to discredit advertising 
in the eyes of the new advertisers and 
to discredit himself and his medium in 
the eyes of the old, sophisticated adver- 
tiser. 

The modern’ advertising salesman 
must recognize that most of the large 
successful advertisers use both news- 
papers and magazines and that the in- 
telligent use of both makes for the most 
productive campaign. 

The magazines are the artillery in the 
army bombarding the consumer at long 
range, and creating respect and pres- 
tige for the product advertised. 

The newspapers represent the infantry 
that goes over the top, and “wipes up” 
the orders after the consumer has been 
properly impressed. 

With the proper knowledge of past 
experiences and present practices and 
with the knowledge that advertisers, 
whenever able, will use both newspapers 
and magazines in their advertising plans, 
I submit that the solicitor or publica- 
tion that tries to influence the adver- 
tiser to use one or the other exclusively, 
on the theory that one is better than 
the other, is inviting a reaction quite 
prejudicial to his own interests. 

The magazines and the newspapers 
are today working together in much 
closer harmony and cooperation than 
ever before, but we still have a long 
way to go before we can call it a com- 
plete performance. 

One of the big reasons why we fail to 
measure up to the height of our respon- 
sibility is because of our ignorance of 
the other publications and their separate 
functions. My suggestion, made for the 
good of advertising in general, and for 


the good of our own publications, is that 
we learn more about the merits of the 
other fellows medium; that we recog- 
nize its worth in its proper place; that 
we study the advertiser’s problem with 
a view of sensing the proper place for 
each medium; that we locate our partic- 
ular function; that we contemplate that 
other forms of advertising will, of 
course, be used, and that we suggest a 
complete plan showing just where our 
medium and the other mediums fit into 
the general scheme. 


In this way, we will be better adver- 
tising men; we will be doing our bit 
toward developing advertising along 
right lines, and we will sell more space 
in our own publications. 

* * * 


Trend of the Times in Advertising 


The value of outdoor advertising has 
been the subject of no little discussion. 
Views on the subject are always inter- 
esting, particularly so when they come 
from no less an authority than Clarence 
B. Lovell, Chicago general manager of 
the Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America. He gave the ten subjoined ad- 
vantages of outdoor medium at the In- 
ternational Advertising Convention re- 
cently: 

“First—It has size, thus insuring that 
the advertising is seen and that it dom- 
inates. 

“Second—It has color, which increases 
the attractive and advertising value of 
the message,—and at no added cost. 

“Third—It has permanence. Painted 
bulletins are constructed and painted to 
endure and painted display lasts, fresh, 
bright, and clean, month after month. 
It proves to the public that the adver- 
tiser has come to stay, an argument for 
the faith and belief of the advertiser in 
his products or services. 

“Fourth—It has dignity. Outdoor Ad- 
vertising is used by leading financial in- 
stitutions and business concerns in 
America. 

“Fifth—It is flexible. It can be local- 
ized to cover any geographical division 
down to sections of a community. It 
can be placed to reach class, as well as 
mass circulation. 

“Sixth—It is available. It is front page 
advertising, freely available to all the 
public, all the time. ; 

“Seventh—It has mass circulation. 
Every moving person in a community 
sees outdoor advertising, most of them 
many, many times during the life of the 
advertising. It is placed to tap the daily 
movement of people in the community. 

“Eighth—It is basic. Advertising suc- 
cess when closely analyzed depends 
largely on constant repetition of the 
message. In no other form of advertis- 
ing can stich a high degree of economi- 
cal repetition be obtained. ; 

“Ninth—It is economical. In advertis- 
ing the greatest waste is found in waste 
circulation. Outdoor advertising can be 
concentrated on exactly the markets 
which the advertiser wishes to reach. 

“Tenth—It has pictorial appeal. Pic- 
tures are the greatest common denomi- 
nator in the transmission of an idea. A 
long message can be quickly flashed by 
a picture and the story is more pleas- 
ingly and effectively told. In outdoor ad- 
vertising colorful pictures furnish quick 
access to the thoughts and guide the 
conclusions of the beholder.” 

ie ee 


“America’s Human Wealth” 


Another book which has recently been 
brought out by the International Life 
Underwriters’ Library is one entiled 
“America’s Human Wealth,” by Edward 
A. Woods, M.A., of Pittsburgh, in col- 
laboration with Clarence B. Metzger, 
M.A. It is published by F. S. Crofts 
& Co., and is dedicated to Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, “who has done so much to pro- 
mulgate the idea that human life is the 
most fundamental of all values.” 

The authors have set for themselves 
the task of inquiring into the various 
estimates of the money or economic val- 
ues of human beings that have been 
made from time to time throughout his- 


tory, and of treating briefly but funda- 
mentally the reasons underlying such 
calculations. 

The present book attempts to sketch 
the history of both the method and phil- 
osophy underying human money valua- 
tions, from which, say the authors, it is 
hoped that some helpful considerations 
may be had to aid in determining the 
value of any people today. 

“Accustoming the people to think of 
human life in terms of money,” says the 
foreword, “will help secure funds for 
health and life protection just as stating 
the amount of damage done to the cot- 
ton crop secures large appropriations to 
protect it against the boll weevil or as 
liberal appropriations are secured to pro- 
tect against fire, flood or property dam- 
age when the money value of the prop- 
erty at stake is shown.” 

The book states that life underwriters 
should be greatly benefited if individuals, 
communities and the public were able to 
measure approximately the money value 
of human life and its producing power. 

“The more widely this value is ap- 
praised,” observes the writer, “the easier 
the life underwriter’s mission will be. 
When any community or group, whether 
political or industrial, is able even to 
roughly value its human property, natu- 
rally it takes a keener interest in ade- 
quate insurance, against a loss which is 
possible at any time, and certain to oc- 
cur eventually.” 





A MONTH OF BIRTHDAYS 

July is a month of birthdays for the 
Guardian fieldmen. On the first of the 
month, manager C. K. Brust, of Los 
Angeles, celebrated his tenth anniversary 
and the following day, J. T. Finnegan, 
of St. Louis, likewise rounded out a dec- 
ade of service. On July 5, Ralph De 
Lucia, of Philadelphia, started out his 
sixth year with the company and on 
July 16, Mrs. Clara D. Knight, of Fargo, 
will celebrate her fifteenth anniversary 
with the company. 





TUBERCULOSIS CURE 


Superintendent Shoemaker, of the 
Western & Southern Life, claims that 
production cures tuberculosis and cites 
the following case to prove it. He writes 
as follows in the “Field News”: 

“An agent who had allowed the busi- 
ness to bluff him became the victim of 
fear and worry. His health gave way 
under the strain, and he contracted tu- 
berculosis, but in making the agent’s final 
inspection, the assistant wrote $5 Indus- 
trial and $5,000 Ordinary. The effect was 
magical. The agent rose from the dead 
and went back to work with renewed 
vigor and determination.” 





DETROIT LIFE CAMPAIGN 


The Detroit Life closed its. June 
“President’s Month” campaign in honor 
of President M. E. O’Brien with a new 
business production of $3,502,000. This 
brings the company’s writings in 1927 to 
$13,580,000. 

President O’Brien has been in Europe 
for several weeks but in spite of this 
fact the Detroit Life agency organiza- 
tion accounted for this large volume of 
new insurance. 





ENTERS FOUR MORE STATES 

The Union Labor Life, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has entered four additional 
states, bringing the number in which 
the company is licensed to twenty-four, 
a remarkably large field for an insti- 
tution that has been writing life insur- 
ance for only three months. The states 
just entered are Montana, Louisiana, 
West Virginia and Texas. 





W. R. I. REINSTATED 

An estimate made by Major Harry B. 
Gilstrap, manager of the Oklahoma 
branch of the veterans’ bureau, reveals 
that ten million dollars worth of war 
life insurance had been reinstated for 
Oklahoma veterans from June 1 up to 
July 2, the final hour for renewing poli- 
cies. 
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N. J. Fire Chiefs 
Will Study Needs 


CONFERENCE AT WESTFIELD 





To Discuss Hose Coupling Standardiza- 
tion; J. H. Howland, Engineer, Nat’l. 
Board Fire Underwriters, to Speak 





The New Jersey State Fire Chiefs’ As- 
sociation will meet today in Westfield in 
fire headquarters when the necessity for 
the standardization of hose couplings 
will be discussed and demonstrated. Offi- 
cials prominent in both National and 
State standardization movements will be 
present to make speeches on the sub- 
ject and give practical demonstrations in 
converting non-standard threads _ to 
standard threads. 

Among the speakers of the day will 
be J. H. Howland, engineer, of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters; 
Charles H. Fischer, chairman of the 
New Jersey State Fire Chiefs’ Associa- 
tion, and Charles W. Greenfield, of 
Kearny, N. J. 

Mr. Howland has devoted considerable 
time and study on this particular ques- 
tion and for the past three years has 
visited various cities and towns in this 
country giving similar demonstrations 
and talks. 

Many of the hose couplings and hy- 
drant butts in cities and towns in Union 
county are not standard, and the demon- 
strations and talks which will be given 
today will be for the benefit of the mu- 
nicipalities in the county. 

Couplings Not Standard 

For some years great difficulty has 
been experienced in inducing fire depart- 
ments and water companies to convert 
the existing non-standard hose couplings, 
hydrant butts and various fittings so as 
to make them conform with the national 
standard, because in most cases it was 
found necessary to discard the old fit- 
tings and purchase new ones, which was 
objected to by many of the smaller 
towns. 

However, in order to make it possible 
for all municipalities in the state of New 
Jersey to have staridard fire hose coup- 
lings and fittings, the Schedule Rating 
Office of New Jersey has purchased four 
sets of these special tools and turned 
them over to the association for use in 
its campaign for standardization hose 
throughout the state. 

In addition to the hose question a 
number of other interesting questions 
will be discussed, such as water pressure, 
the storing of explosives and inflam- 
mables, reducing fire hazard and the 
cleaning of cellars in buildings and pri- 
vate dwellings. 


FULL TIME FOR INSURANCE 


James M. Carter, one of the organizers 
of MacPherson-Carter Co., local agents 
at Buffalo, which recently was merged 
with Armstrong, Roth, Cady Co., has re- 
signed his position as vice-president of 
the Manufacturers, Traders & Peoples 
Trust Co., Buffalo, to become actively 
connected with the merged insurance 
concern. He will become vice-president 
and treasurer of Armstrong, Roth, Cady 
Co., devoting his entire time to this of- 
fice. Previous to joining the Manufac- 
turers & Traders Trust Co., nine years 
ago, Mr. Carter was superintendent of 
prisons. Under his administration much 
prison reform was instituted. The old 
cell block system at Sing Sing was abol- 
ished and the new prison was started. 


FIRE CODE ACTION DELAYED 

The proposed new fire prevention 
code of Richmond, Va., is still hang- 
ing fire. When it came up before the 
Common Council last week, action was 
deferred until October. 








Tokio M. & F. Assets 
Exceed $74,000,000 


NET SURPLUS IS 


$60,612,000 





Japan’s Leading Fire and Marine In- 
surer Has Liabilities, Except Capital 
of Only $8,753,000 





The receipt of the annual statement 
of the home office in Japan of the Tokio 
Marine & Fire is always awaited with 
much interest because this company is 
the leading fire and marine insurer in 
Japan and one of the largest companies 
in the world. The statement for the year 
ending December 31, 1926, which has just 
arrived shows that the total assets in- 
creased about $3,500,000 to $74,365,627; 
liabilities except capital decreased from 
$9,458,837 in 1925 to $8,753,293; and the 
net surplus at the beginning of this year 
amounted to the extraordinary figure of 
$50,612,334, compared with $46,423,900 
twelve months before. The paid-up cap- 
ital remained the same at $15,000,000. 

From the point of view of net surplus 
the Tokio Mdrine & Fire appears to be 
one of the strongest companies doing a 
fire insurance business. Its total assets 
are exceeded in the United States by 
several companies, but it nevertheless 
ranks well up among the American lead- 
ers on the basis of its home office state- 
ment. The company was established in 
1879 as the Tokio Marine and adopted 
its present title in 1909. It entered the 
United States in 1911 to write marine 
insurance only, but in 1918 added the 
fire lines. 

Appleton & Cox, Inc., are attorneys 
for the marine branch of the Tokio and 
Johnson & Higgins for the fire branch. 
J. A. Kelsey is the general agent and 
George Z. Day assistant general agent 
for the fire branch, with headquarters in 
New York. The American branch has 
total assets of $8,132,000 of which $5,360,- 
000 is net surplus, including the deposit 
capital of $500,000. 

The Tokio has achieved a remarkable 
growth all over the world. Starting as 
a writer of marine insurance only it es- 
tablished branches in the leading ports 
of every continent and thus secured a 
broad spread of business. At home it 
grew to be the leading insurer of Japan’s 
foreign trade. Its management has al- 
ways been capable, alert, aggressive and 
broad minded. Many of its leading ex- 
ecutives have received parts of their in- 
surance education in Great Britain and 
the United States and turned ideas 
gained abroad to good advantage at 
home. 





One of the most serious highway haz- 
ards is a soft head soaked in hard liquor 
at the steering wheel. 





Driving in Safety. 


TODAY’S BIG MOTOR 
PROBLEM 


The Rights of Motorists 
The Rights of Pedestrians 





A booklet called 


Commerce. 


Life Insurance Company 


Or upon applica- 
tion to the 
Inquiry Bureau, 
197 Clarendon 
Street, Boston, 


Mass. 





“CONTROL: Rules for Safe 
Driving,” prepared by an experienced traffic officer, 
has been issued by the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Boston. Thousands of copies 
have been distributed throughout the country to 
motorists. by Safety Councils and Chambers of 


The Director of Safety for the Chicago Motor 
Coach Company writes regarding this booklet: 


‘If it were physically possible to get one 
of these booklets in the hands of every 
one that drives motor driven vehicles 
and if it were possible to make them 
read and study this interesting booklet, 
a large number of lives would be saved.” 


Copies of this booklet, “CONTROL,” can be ob- 
tained: from any agent of the John Hancock Mutual 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY - 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CONNECTICUT FRANCHISE TAX 


Will Amount This Year to $979,725, 
Compared With $1,042,186 Last Year; 
Rate Two Mills 


The franchise tax on stock insurance 
companies, due July 15 in Connecticut, 
will amount to $979,725, according to 
statements which have been submitted to 
Tax Commissioner William H. Blodgett. 
The tax is laid on the market value 
of shares of stock outstanding on Octo- 
ber 1, 1926, at a rate of 2 mills. The 
total taxable valuation of the stock of 
the twenty-four stock insurance compa- 
nies on Connecticut is $489,862,900. Last 
year it was somewhat higher and the 
tax collected was $1,042,186. 

The valuation laid on the tax of some 
of the larger companies and the tax 
which will be paid by each follow: 

Aetna (Fire), stock, $25,000,000, tax, 
$50,000; Aetna Life, stock, $76,434,150, 
tax, $168,863.30; Aetna Casualty & 








Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH: 45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


J. A. Kelsey, General Agent 


George Z. Day, Ass’t General Agent 





U. S.—Statement December 31, 1926 


ASSETS * . . 
PREMIUM RESERVE . 
OTHER LIABILITIES . 
NET SURPLUS : . 


$8,132,324.02 
1,981,557.73 
790,346.75 
5,360,419.54 


Surety, stock, $14,200,000, tax, $28,400; 
Automobile, stock, $9,000,000, tax, $18,000; 
Connecticut Fire, stock, $6,500,000, tax, 
$13,000; Connecticut General Life, stock, 
$32,000,000, tax, $64,000. 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity, stock, 
$5,000,000, tax, $10,000; Hartford Fire, 
stock, $46,000,000, tax, $92,000; Hartford 
Steam Boiler, stock, $16,000,000, tax, $32,- 
000; National Fire, stock, $20,700,000, tax, 
$41,400; Orient, stock, $3,500,000, tax, 
$7,000; Phoenix (Fire), stock, $27,000,000, 
tax, $54,000; Rossia, stock, $5,120,000, tax, 
$10,240; Security of New Haven, stock, 
$4,980,000, tax, $9,960; Standard Fire, 
stock, $1,680,000, tax, $3,260; Travelers 
Fire, stock, $2,805,000, tax, $5,610; Trav- 
elers Indemnity, stock, $5,925,610, tax, 
$11,850; Travelers, stock, $175,500,000, tax, 
$351,000; World Fire & Marine, stock, 
$1,400,000, tax, $2,800. 





FLAGS FOR BLUE GOOSE 


The Empire State pond of the Blue 
Goose was presented with a stand 0 
colors of the American flag and _ the 
Blue Goose flag at the summer meeting 
at Saranac Lake, N. Y., on July 6 
Presentation was made by Past Most 
Loyal Gander Arthur J. Hughes, at 
whose suggestion the fund for the pur- 
chase was created. 





SPECIAL AGENTS MEETING 

The regular luncheon-business meeting 
of the New Jersey Special Agents’ AS 
sociation was held last Monday at the 
Elks’ Club house in Newark. After the 
luncheon topics of general interest was 
discussed by the members. Previous t 
the meeting many of the members to0 
a dip in the swimming pool in the club 
house through the courtesy of the club. 





LICENSED IN COLORADO 


The Western Fire of Fort Scott, Kat 
sas, has been licensed in Colorado. 
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Capital is Entitled 
To Better Returns 


A. B. ROOME BACKS UP KURTH 





Independence Fire Executive Says 
Agents Must Educate Public to Need 
of Underwriting Profits 





Vice-President A. B. Roome of the In- 
dependence Fire of Philadelphia is an- 
other company executive who has voiced 
favorable sentiments on the statements 


made by retiring President Kurth of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
that insurance capital is entitled to fair 
underwriting returns and is not getting 
them. Mr. Roome said the agents otf 
the country should read Mr. Kurth’s 
splendid picture of fire insurance condi- 
tions and get the facts to their policy- 
holders. 

Fire insurance is rendering a national 
service at less than cost, according to 
Mr. Roome, and those connected with 
the business should regard themselves as 
obligated to educate the public to a 
clearer understanding of the real condi- 
tions confronting the fire companies. The 
aggregate fire premiums continue to re- 
main less than the actual losses and nec- 
essary expenses. 

Speaking through the columns of “Hu- 
man Relations,” the publication of the 
Independence companies, Mr. Roome 
Says In part: 

“Had the companies received the un- 
derwriting profit which the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
has officially recognized as a reasonable 
return upon their underwriting opera- 
tions, the companies should have had an 
underwriting profit of $166,096,435 in- 
stead of a loss of almost this figure. 
In other words, during the past six years 
the premiums earned by the companies 
which provide more than 90% of the fire 
insurance required by the American pub- 
lic for the protection of its interests fell 
short by some $311,775,705, or about 
942%, ot yielding the companies that re- 
turn which the public supervising author- 
ities have determined they are fairly en- 
titled to if they are to maintain suffi- 
cient progress to keep step with the de- 
velopment of the country’s resources and 
provide..the protection essential to its 
economic welfare. 

“It is inequitable that the public should 
receive insurance at less than its cost 
to the companies, and it is unfair to the 
stockholders of the insurance companies 
that they should make up underwriting 
deficits by diverting to this account the 
income to which they are entitled on 
their investments. 

“The companies have been doing their 
utmost for years through every agency 
at their command to reduce the stupen- 
dous fire waste of the nation, but it has 
become apparent that a material reduc- 
tion cannot be brought about in the im- 
mediate future. The fire loss last year 
exceeded $560,500,000 which was the 
worst in the history of the country, not 
excepting those years in which large con- 

agrations occurred. 

“Underwriters are confronted with the 
condition that the country’s fire losses 
are increasing more rapidly than the 
Premiums received from the insuring 
public, and it is apparent that readjust- 
ments are necessary to establish a prop- 
er balance between their income and 
their outgo. Existing rates do not yield 
a sufficient aggregate premium income to 
the companies to enable them to meet 
their losses and necessary operating ex- 
Penses, aside from the reasonable under- 
Writing profit to which they are entitled. 
. the companies are putting into prac- 
tice every economy consistent with the 
Service they are expected to render and 

ut one course now seems open to them, 

viz, increases in rates which will pro- 
luce a premium income sufficient to pay 
Osses and expenses, and enough to pro- 
vide a moderate increment to their re- 
Serves to enable them to furnish the 
Public adequate protection for conflagra- 
tion losses.” 


ONE ON COL. J. R. SAUNDERS 





Virginia Attorney General and _ Local 
Agent Loses Chance to Speak When 
Telegram Is Missent 

Colonel John R. Saunders, attorney 
general of Virginia and owner of a local 
agency at Saluda, does not deny that 
he would like to be governor of the 
grand Old Commonwealth and it would 
not surprise those close to him if he 
were found in the running in the next 
campaign for that high office. Meanwhile, 
he is keeping in trim by accepting most 
of the invitations he receives to make 
public addresses in different parts of the 
state. 

It so happened recently that through 
no fault of his own he was denied the 
privilege of making a Fourth of July 
speech in the city of Danville where he 
has a host of friends. Saturday morn- 
ing before the Fourth the good citizens 
of Danville dispatched a wire message 
to him inviting him to be the principal 
speaker at a big demonstration there the 
atternoon of the Fourth. They had 
heard that he was going to deliver an 
oration in Chatham the morning of the 
Fourth and of course he could be in 
Danville in the afternoon inasmuch as 
that town was barely an hour’s ride 
away. Somehow or other, the telegram 
failed to reach him before he set out 
for Chatham and it was not until he re- 
turned to his office in Richmond the 
morning after the Fourth that it was 
delivered to him. 

The colonel is not a swearing man and 
consequently he did not utter:an oath 
when he opened the message and pe- 
rused its contents, but members of his 
office force vouch for the statement that 
he came nearer losing his religion than 
he ever did before. The only satisfaction 
he could get out of the situation was 
to demand the payment of a statutory 
penalty by the telegraph company for 
failure to deliver the message in due 
time. The matter was referred to the 
ccmpany’s head office in New York 
where from last reports it was still under 
investigation. 





BEST’S REPORT ISSUED 





1927 Edition For Fire and Marine Con- 
tains New Five Year Underwrit- 
ing Exhibits 

“Best’s Insurance Reports-Fire & Ma- 
rine,” 1927 edition, has just been issued, 
with several additions and improvements. 
This valuable annual publication, of 
which the current edition is the twenty- 
eighth, that contains underwriting sta- 
tistics and general information about all 
fire and marine companies, is one of the 
best reference books on fire insurance 
published in this country. 

Heretofore Best’s has dealt only with 
the current statement of each company, 
except for the comment regarding its 
operation under the head of manage- 
ment and reputation. This year there 
are included for each company two ex- 
hibits showing for each of the five years 
ending with the 1926 data relating to 
its growth, earnings and experience. 

One exhibit includes the ratio of losses 
paid to premiums written on each kind 
of insurance transacted: ratio of expens- 
es paid to premiums written; ratio of 
losses incurred, all lines combined, to 
remiums earned, and the ratio of under- 
writing profit or loss (statutory basis) 
to premiums earned. 

The.other exhibit shows admitted as- 
sets, surplus to policyholders, unearned 
premiums, net premiums written, earn- 
ings per share, calculated on the basis 
of the underwriting and investments ex- 
hibits and the rate of dividend paid. 





N. F. P. A. CHAIRMEN 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association has 
appointed Frank R. Daniel of the Wis- 
consin Inspection Bureau as chairman 
of the committee on field practice and 
William D. Milne, of the Underwriters 
Bureau of New England, chairman of 
the committee on manufacturing risks 
and special hazards, 
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You may send your 
particular problem for 
answer — without charge 





—to the INSURANCE 








INFORMATION BUREAU, 
670 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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E. U. " elemeaii New 
Scale For Buffalo 


BIG SAVING FOR COMPANIES 





Agents Cooperated Splendidly in Ac- 
cepting Cuts in Income; Many Risks 
Cut from 30% to 20% Rate 





The Eastern Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion at its general meeting on Tuesday 
afternoon of this week in New York 
adopted the commission scale for Buf- 
falo, N. Y., the first of the excepted cit- 
ies to complete a satisfactory arrange- 
ment with the E. U. A. This report 
had previously been accepted unanimous- 
ly by the Buffalo Association of Fire 
Underwriters and goes into effect on 
December 1, 1927. The arrangement 
was brought about with splendid coop- 
eration on the part of the Buffalo agents 
who worked willingly and wholehearted- 
ly with the E. U. A. territorial commit- 
tee. The new scale involves a large 
sacrifice on the part of the Buffalo 
agents and means a big saving in ac- 
quisition costs for the companies. Many 
of those at the meeting expressed their 
appreciation of the efforts of the Buf- 
falo agents. 

On paper the Buffalo commission scale 
remains practically the same, the com- 
pensation being 20 and 30% plus 10% 
contingents in the City of Buffalo. The 
reduction is brought about by greatly 
extending the limits of the congested 
area and fixing the rate for all risks 
within that territory at 20%. At the 
present time some preferred risks in the 
smaller congested area bring 30% to 
agents and many risks outside that will 
be within the limits of the enlarged dis- 
trict now rate 30%. It is said that about 
half the premium income of Buffalo will 
be derived from the enlarged congested 
district. 

Details of Arrangement 


The new scale provides for graded 
commissions of 20 and 30%, plus 10% 
contingent, for the City of Butfalo. The 
remaining territory of the Buffalo as- 
sociation, namely, the townships of Ton- 
awanda and Wheatfield (which includes 
the cities of North Tonawanda and Ton- 
awanda), was granted a commission of 
20%, plus 10% contingent, instead of 
20 and 30%, plus 5% contingent, which 
was the scale formerly prevailing. 

The present congested district of Buf- 
falo is bounded as follows: Beginning at 
Genesee and Pearl, Pearl, Tupper, 
Washington, Chippewa, Ellicott, South 
Division, Oak, Swan, Michigan, Myrtle, 
Butler place, and continued on same line 
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to West Market, Perry, Micsissippi, 
Elk, Ohio, Prime, Commercial Slip, Old 
Erie Canal, Erie street, Franklin, 
Church, Delaware, Niagara Square, 
Delaware, West Mohawk, Genesee to 
place of beginning. In this district the 
present scale is 20% except that on dwel- 
lings, churches and some other classes, 
where the scale is 30%. 

Under the new agreement companies 
on and after December 1, 1927, will pay 
20% on all classes of risks located with- 
in the boundaries of the following dis- 
trict, including both sides of the street, 
from the water front to Carolina street 
to West Tupper street to Michigan ave- 
nue to Broadway to Jefferson avenue to 
Swan street to Hamburg, south to Buf- 
falo river and following the river to 
Carolina street. In this much larger dis- 
trict are located about 50% of the total 
insurable values of the entire city. It 
readily will be seen that Buffalo agents 
are taking a cut of 10% in commissions 
on a very large amount of business. 

At the meeting Tuesday an impor- 
tant report was received from the com- 
mittee on general agencies, which, how- 
ever, was laid over, under the rules, for 
action at the next meeting, inasmuch 
as the report involved changes in the 
constitution and by-laws. 





NORTH BRITISH AIR LOG 

The North British & Mercantile pub- 
licity department, of which the genial 
Chauncey S. S. Miller is head, has pre- 
pared for agents of companies of the 
fleet a 1927 air log, giving lists of radio 
stations with the new wave lengths ef- 
fective in June. It is also a trouble ref- 
erence book, explaining where to find 
and, correct various troubles with radio 
sets. The 1927 Air Log is an attractive 
pamphlet and should meet with favor 
among agents’ clients. 


S. J. QUIG MAKES CHANGE 
Samuel J. Quig, former deputy rating 
expert for New Jersey, is now asso- 
ciated with the Fiedler Corporation as a 
general insurance broker, schedule an- 
alyst and advisor. Mr. Quig started his 
insurance career in 1905 as inspector and 





Virginia Commission 
Adjourns Sine Die 


REPORT MAY BE POSTPONED 


Lack of Funds Likely to Delay Publica- 
tion Until Next Year; Quiz Re- 
ciprocals On Operating Costs 








_ The legislative commission investigat- 
ing fire and casualty rates in Virginia 
has adjourned sine die. When the com- 
mission concluded a three-day session 
last week, Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, the 
chairman, was unable to say when it 
would meet again. The commission is 
still delving into fire rates and has made 
a cursory study of compensation and 
automobile rates. Its funds are running 
so low that it may be necessary to defer 
drafting its report on fire as well as 
other rates until after the legislature 
convenes next January. 

At its last session, it pressed the sten- 
ographer of Commissioner Button into 
service, dispensing with the services of 
an expert court stenographer which had 
previously -been taking down the pro- 
ceedings. Just before adjournment was 
taken, Dr. J. M. Klamon, professor of 
economics at the College of William and 
Mary, who has been acting as statisti- 
cian for the commission, announced that 
he would try to run up to New York 
at an early date to confer with some of 
the reciprocal operators there with a 
view of ascertaining how they manage 
to operate at such low cost to their 
subscribers. 

The commission again tackled the 
problem of computing underwriting 
profit and loss, plying a number of 
questions to Commissioner Button in 
seeking light on the subject. 





rater with the Underwriters Associa- 
tion under Edward B. Creighton. He 
was later associated with William H, 
Burkhardt, New Jersey fire actuary, and 
in 1913 joined Atlee Brown as deputy 
in charge of schedule applications at the 
main office here. 


L. H. Reynolds Manager 

For British & Foreign 
SUCCEEDS LATE W. L. SIMPSON 
New Head Underwriter Has Had Long 


Career in England and Australia; 
Nearly Four Years in War 








L. H. Reynolds has been appointed 
United States manager and head under- 
writer for the British & Foreign and 
the associated companies in the office, 


.including the Ocean and the Reliance, 


succeeding the late W. L. H. Simpson. 
Mr. Reynolds arrived in this country 
from Australia by way of England a few 
days ago and this week took up the 
duties of his new office. He is a dis- 
tinguished appearing Englishman with a 
pleasant smile and fine personality. 
With the years of experience he has had 
in marine insurance he should prove a 
fitting successor to Mr. Simpson, who 
was one of the cleverest marine under- 
writers in New York. 

Mr. Reynolds started his insurance 
career with the Thames & Mersey in 
their London office. His grandfather had 
been the first underwriter for that com- 
pany when it began in 1860. Subse- 
quently Mr. Reynolds joined the British 
& Foreign and in 1913. was transferred 
to the Australian staff, and became gen- 
eral manager for Australia. His long stay 
in that country has given him a broad 
background for his work in this mar- 
ket. During the World War Mr. Reyn- 
olds served for three and one-half years 
in France with the Australian Imperial 
Forces. 





QUALIFICATIONS COMMITTEE 





Five Leading Agents of N. Y. State to 
Get Ideas on Agents’ Qualification 
Legislation 


President J. W. Rose, of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents, 
Inc., has announced the appointment of 
a special committee on agents and 
brokers qualifications, which was pursu- 
ant to action of the board of directors, 
that a committee be appointed to study 
the question of agents and_ brokers’ 
qualifications and cooperate with sug- 
gesting legislation on the subject. The 
committee in charge are: E. Paul 
Schaefer, Mount Kisco, chairman; Fred- 
rick V. Bruns, Syracuse; Gilbert T. 
Amsden, Rochester; Thomas J. Maxcy, 
Elmira, and E. V. Mulleneaux, Albany. 

This committee before taking any ac- 
tion will endeavor to secure data from 
every possible angle. 
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Progressive, well qualifiz1 agents 
will do well to consider The Carolina 
for representation in their agency. oe 


rom 


them. 


NSURANCE THOUGHTS 


Carolinian— 


I have often seen a great crowd of 
people melt away swiftly when a 
sudden flood of rain 
descended upon 
Only those who carried 
umbrellas remained. 

Similarly, in the case 
of open-air events, rain 
melts away the profits. 
Generally, only 
promoters who protect 
themselves with Rain In- 
surance realize a profit. 
Their financial interests 
suffer, even 
though: the crowds desert 





them. 


those 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
59 MAIDEN LANE 


Rain Insurance provides a worthwhile 
field for local agents at this out-door 





season — worthwhile 
not only because 
of the commissions, but 
also because of the ad- 
vertising derived from it, 
for the public is always 
interested in Rain Insur- 
ance. Your public will be 
interested, too, in the 
sure protection offered 
by a policy in The Caro- 
lina Insurance Company. 


—The Carolinian. 
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Various Hazards of 
Electric Ice Boxes 


INSTALLATION NOW COMMON 





Use of Electricity in Different Types 
Creates Need for Careful Inspection 
at Stated Intervals 





With growing rapidity the door to 
door iceman with his daily load of drip- 
ping, dirty ice is being replaced by elec- 
tric refrigeration. This latter method is 
more scientific, more reliable, more con- 
venient and in the long run more eco- 
nomical. Nevertheless, the automatic 
refrigerator, because it makes use of 
electricity, introduces certain hazards 
that might be dangerous to the safety 
of home or life unless controlled. The 
Underwriters Laboratories are exam- 
ining the various refrigerators as they 
come upon the market but at the same 
time it is well for local agents and others 
who come into contact with recent pur- 
chasers of electric ice boxes to know 
something of these hazards and to un- 
derstand these machines. 

In the latest issue of “The Accelera- 
tor,” the monthly publication of the 
Boston and Old Colony companies of 
Boston, there appears an intelligent and 


clear story of electric refrigeration haz- 
ards, which is reproduced herewith in 


art: ; ; 

Household refrigerators can be classec 
in two general groups, the —— 
type and the absorption type. The = 
sorption type may be divided into the 
alternate’ heating and cooling type and 
the continuous heating type. ‘ 
“In the compression type the extraction 
of heat from the air in the box is ac- 
complished by allowing a liquid of ake 
boiling point to evaporate and expan 
in thé cooling unit located in the ice 
compartment of the box. | The gas ac 
sulting from the evaporation 1s carrie 
by connecting tubing to an electric 
motor-driven compressor or pump, 
which compresses the gas_ to such a 
pressure that it will condense to the 
liquid state at the temperature of ~ 
condenser coils. The liquid is returnec 
io the container in the ice-box to | 
évaporate, and the cycle is repeated. 
When the ice-box has been cooled to a 
predetermined point, the current is — 
off by a thermostatic control switch 
uiitil sufficient heat has entered the box 
to cause the control switch to close the 
electrical circuit and start the refrig- 
erator. 

Fire and Accident Hazards 

The first hazards of this type of ma- 
chine to be considered are the fire and 
accident hazards due to the presence of 
electricity. The motor, wiring and con- 
trol switch must be examined and test- 
ed. ‘Bhe motor must withstand insula- 
tion and heating tests; the wiring must 
be of adequate size and properly in- 
sulated and protected; and the control 
switch must withstand a repeated oper- 
ation test, be constructed of suitable ma- 
terial, and its parts must be properly 
spaced and. insulated. ; 
‘Another very important feature is the 
strength of the  pressure-containing 
Parts, such as the compressor, conden- 
ser, receiver tank, connecting tubing, 
cooling unit, and pressure control switch, 
if one is. used. 

The required strength of these parts 
to. prevent bursting is controlled by the 
normal .operating pressures, the maxi- 
mum obtainable pressure, and the na- 
ture of the. gas used as a refrigerant. 
The iiormal operating pressures and 
temperatures are observed during a pre- 
iminary: test of a complete device in- 
Stalled at the Underwriters’ Laborato- 
ries: “The maximum obtainable pressure 
1s determined by blanketing the coils of 
the air-cooled condenser to exclude as 
Much air circulation as possible, or by 


turning off the water from the water- 
cooled condenser, and operating until 
temperatures and pressures become con- 
stant. 

The gases used as refrigerants are of 
great importance from the viewpcint of 
both fire and accident hazards, because 
some gases are explosive when mixed 
with the proper amount of air, and some 
must be considered because of their 
toxic effects. 

Several Gases Are Used 


The most common gases used are sul- 
phur dioxide, methyl chloride, isobu- 
tane, ethyl chloride, and propane. 

The refrigeration in the absorption 
type machine also depends. upon the 
evaporation of a liquid refrigerant. The 
evaporation is caused by reducing the 
pressure above the liquid by absorbing 
the vapor or gas given off from the 
liquid. The gas is then driven off from 
the absorbing medium by heat and 
passed through a condenser’ which- re- 
duces it to the liquid state. It is then 
re-evaporated in the cooling unit and 
the cycle is repeated. 


The alternate heating and- cooling’ 


type of absorption machine consists of 
three pressure-containing parts: the 
cooler, in which the liquid is evaporated; 
the absorber, and the condenser. The 
liquid is evaporated and thereby ex- 
tracts heat from the cooler, and the 
gases produced by the evaporation are 
absorbed by the absorbing medium. 
After a predetermined amount of liquid 
has been evaporated, the cycle is re- 
versed by an automatic control and heat 
is applied to the absorber driving off the 
gas which then passes through a water- 
cooled condenser. After condensation, 
the liquid goes to the cooling unit. When 
the refrigerant has reached the cooling 
unit, the absorber is cooled and the gas 
is again absorbed, lowering the vapor 
pressure, and causing the liquid in the 
cooling unit to evaporate. 
Continuous Cycle Machine 

The continuous cycle machine is very 
complicated in detail, but in principle it 
is quite simple. The refrigerant is evap- 
orated and expanded in the cooling unit 
and absorbed by an absorbing medium 
in the absorber. This medium, with the 
absorbed gas, passes to a boiler where 
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the gas is driven off by heat through a 
water-cooled condenser; there it is 
liquefied, and goes back to the cooling 
unit. The absorbing medium, from 
which the gas has been driven, passes 
from the boiler to the absorber and 
again absorbs the gases coming from 
the cooling unit. 

The hazards of these machines are 
similar to those of the compressor type 
of machine. All electrical equipment 
must undergo the same test; the pres- 
sure containers are tested hydrostatic- 
ally to insure adequate strength; and 
the gas used as a refrigerant must be 
investigated to determine its toxic ef- 
fect and the possibility of forming ex- 
plosive mixtures with air. 

The absorption type machine is heat- 
ed either with gas or electricity. In the 
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case of a gas-heated machine several ad- 
ditional hazards are introduced: the 
possibility of fire or explosion and the 
possibility of asphyxiation due to the 
presence of the fuel gas. To guard 
against these hazards, the gas burners 
are carefully examined and tested. They 
should be so constructed that the gas 
will be turned off automatically in case 
the flame is extinguished or the gas sup- 
ply is momentarily interrupted. This 
type of burner prevents the escape of 
unburned gas into the atmosphere. 

The attitude of the manufacturers to- 
ward Underwriters’ Laboratories listing 
refrigerator machines is reflected’ in the 
fact that five compression type machifies 
are now listed, and that seven, both 
compression and absorption type’ ma- 
chines, are now under investigation, 
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Chartered Institute 
Meets at Nottingham 


MEMBERSHIP EXCEEDS 16,000 





R. Y. Sketch Succeeds R. McConnell as 
President; More Took Examinations 
Than Ever Before 





The Chartered Insurance Institute of 
England, which corresponds to the Insur- 
ance Institute of America, the educa- 
tional organization of the insurance busi- 
ness, held its 1927 annual Deen recent- 
ly at Nottingham. The C. I. I, as it is 
referred to familiarly in England, is a 
body of high rank and great prestige. 
Its officers and supporters are the lead- 
ing insurance men of the United King- 
dom and its meetings are largely attend- 
ed and are given extensive publicity in 
British insurance journals. The C. J. I. 
has done and is doing magnificent work 
in educating British insurance workers 
and rendering them better fitted to car- 
ry on the responsibilities of their tasks. 

Robert McConnell of the Royal was 
the presdent of the C. I. I. during the 
fiscal year ending with the meeting. He 
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HARDY 


was succeeded then by R. Y. Sketch, 
general manager of the Phoenix Assur- 
ance, who is well known in the. United 
States. Mr. Sketch was vice-president 
of the Institute last year. He is a splen- 
did executive and a man who has trav- 
eled widely. At one time he was South 
Wales inspector for the Law Union; la- 
ter South African manager at Capetown 
for the Ocean. He has journeyed ex- 
tensively in America, Europe, India, Aus- 
tralia and other parts of the world. 
Speaking of Mr. Sketch a writer in the 
“Policy-Holder” of Manchester says in 
part: i 
“Unpretentious, downright, forcible, 
and yet with a priceless gift of humor, 
and a vast fund of sympathy where sym- 
pathy isn’t wasted. That is my first 
impression of Mr. Sketch. Never a man 
carried his character more honestly in his 
face than Mr. Sketch. Void of humbug, 
a sure friend, a highly destructive enemy, 
essentially a mans’ man, with a lot of the 
schoolboy still surviving. A man born 
to pit nervously yet stubbornly his native 
wit and perseverance against all oppo- 
sites. And a man confident of success.” 
E. R. Hardy a Guest at Conference 
E. R. Hardy, assistant manager of the 
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New York Fire Insurance Exchange, and 
secretary-treasurer of both the Insurance 
Institute of America and the New York 
Insurance Society, attended the confer- 
ence as one of the principal guests. 
While in Europe Mr. Hardy made an air- 
plane trip from Berlin to Cologne. 

In presenting his report on the year’s 
activities and the aims and objects of the 
C. 1. L, President McConnell said in 
part: 


Principal Objects of the Institute 


“Among the principal objects of the 
Institute as set forth in its charter, are: 

“(1) To encourage and assist the 
study of insurance subjects by publish- 
ing a journal, forming a library, offering 
prizes for essays or research on insur- 
ance subjects and devising and imposing 
tests by examination or otherwise of the 
qualifications of insurance employes. 

“(2) To promote and encourage pro- 
vision in regard to age, sickness, misfor- 
tune and death, and to assist necessitous 
members and the widows and children 
and relatives of deceased members, and 
to operate any benevolent fund for the 
benefit of members. 

“(3) To provide and maintain a cen- 
tral organization for the promotion of ef- 
ficiency, progress and general develop- 
ment amongst insurance employes, and to 
acquire premises as a place of, meeting, 
and for the general purposes of the In- 
stitute. 

“Now amongst these duties the first 
and most practical is that of making pro- 
vision forthe education and equipment 
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in all the technical necessities of the busi- 
ness of those who may today be but ir- 
responsible youths, or young men whose 
ambitions may yet be unformed, and who 
have not yet perhaps realized what the 
future will ask of them, or -what influ- 
ence over or control of the events of the 
future it may in due time be their des- 
tiny to exert. 

“These men will very shortly succeed 
to the duties and the responsibilities of 
those who are passing to the stage when 
they must leave to others the custody of 
the affairs at present under their control, 
and if the record of our experience is to 
be taken as a guide, we cannot foresee 
what may be asked of those who are 
coming after, and we cannot exaggerate 
the value and importance of knowledge 
and of character and of enterprise in the 
equipment of our officials. Whether we 
take the experience of past years in pe- 
riods of five, or of ten, or twenty or 
more years, we cannot but be struck by 
the remarkable developments amidst 
which we have lived, and the ever in- 
creasing demand on the adaptability, the 
versatility, the forcefulness and the ge- 
nius of the individual who is called upon 
to hold a position of responsibility in our 
busness. 

“As the past has been the future may 
be, and, while we cannot see how or in 
what new ways we may be called upon 
to meet the rapidly growing and chang- 
ing conditions which the developments 
of scientific research and discovery, the 
expanding scale of commercial opera- 
tions, or the increasing complexity of 


human wants and weaknesses require, 
we have no reason to think that the 
effects of the ever increasing impetus of 
life and its attendant complications will 
be less important or less revolutionary 
than they have been. 

“I, therefore, give prior place to the 
great educational work in which the In- 
stitute is engaged, and, from what I have 
seen, I am satisfied that those in whose 
hands the organization and carrying out 
of this work is placed are not only ful- 
filling the duties entrusted to them with 
judgment and knowledge, but are ever 
alive to the importance of the progres- 
sive development of our educational 
scheme to meet changing and maturing 
conditions. 

The Examinations 


“The number of candidates who en- 
tered and sat for the 1927 examinations 
was in excess of any preyious record, al- 
though the total number of papers sub- 
mitted—amounting to 21,656—was not 
equal to the total of 22,845 reached in 
1924. The candidates sitting for the Fel- 
lowship examinations were 340 as against 
166 in 1926, and no fewer than 1,683 pa- 
pers were submitted, representing ‘more 
than double the number of candidates 
and papers recorded in any previous 
year. 

“The result, however, showed a much 
higher percentage of failures than pre- 
viously. This is not attributable to any 
variation in the character of the exam- 
ination, or the standard of marking, but 
rather to an unusually large number of 
papers which gave evidence of inade- 
quate preparation. In the Association- 
ship examination the percentage of hon- 
ors and passes was markedly lower than 
in the previous year, and of failures cor- 
respondingly higher. The general expe- 
rience of the examiners, was that 
throughout the examinations there was 
evidence of inadequate preparation and 
of absence of thoughtful and practical 
application of technical knowledge. - 

“It is difficult to assign any reason for 
this, but the thought arises as to wheth- 
er it may in part be due to the extent 
to which candidates may be showing a 
tendency to rely for tuition on corre- 
spondence schemes rather than upon the 
more personal and adaptable teaching 
obtained. by attending classes and lec- 
tures. The question of establishing a 
system of tuition by correspondence has 
engaged the attention of the Council but 
the balance of opinion is not yet inclined 
to the view that this form of teaching 1s 
the most effective, and, while it is rec- 
ognized that it has a considerable value, 
it can only be fully effective in conjunc- 
tion with, and supplemental to oral 
teaching. 

“The large number of candidates for 
the examinations indicates the growing 
value which is attached to the securing 
of the Institute’s diplomas, and students 
must not be discouraged if they cannot 
at the first attempt achieve their object. 
The fact that the examination presents 
difficulties to many of the candidates is 
not any disadvantage, and it is better 
that students should bring themselves up 
to the standard required rather than that 
the standard should be relaxed. Indeed, 
the Council feel that the stage has been 
reached when, as regards the Fellowship 
examination, the range of subjects should 
be extended, and it is proposed in future 
to do this, and to require candidates to 
take the examination in two parts, which 
will necessitate two years being devoied 
to its completion. 

Increased Membership 


“The membership of the Institute ccn- 
tinues to increase and now exceeds 16,()00 
as against 14,885 in the year 1926. A new 
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> Impedimenta 


Thus Caesar referred to the 
necessary baggage of the Ro- 
man armies. Baggage that had 
to be worried about and trans- 
ported across the hot plains or 
over the high Alps—through 
campaign after campaign—im- 
pedimenta, things which im- 
pede. 


Today, baggage is still a 
necessary impediment. How- 
ever, insurance has done much 
to relieve the burdened traveller 
by safeguarding him from loss 
should his baggage become lost 
or destroyed. 


See that all your clients are 
informed about the Personal 
Effects Floater before they start 
on their vacation. It is a service 
they will appreciate. 
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member has been added to the list of lo- 
cal Insurance Institutes, and we are glad 
to welcome today, for the first time, the 
representatives of the Insurance Institute 
of Kent. I would like to take this op- 
portunity of congratulating the represen- 
tatives of our newest adherent on the 
fact that, in the examination results, the 
percentage of successes which their 
members have achieved is practically the 
highest recorded by any institute. This 
augurs well for the new institute and 
should be a great encouragement to 
those gentlemen who have been instru- 
mental in its establishment. 

“A point of interest as affecting the 
membership of the Institute is that dur- 
ing recent months the London Insurance 
Institute, which is naturally the largest 
individual Institute connected with our 
body, is considering a revision of its con- 
stitution, and amongst other reforms, 
proposes to provide that the staffs of rec- 
ognized insurance brokers be eligible for 
membership. Most of the provincial in- 
stitutes have numbered the local insur- 
ance brokers and _ their employers 
amongst their members, but hitherto the 
London Institute has restricted its mem- 
bership to those actually engaged in the 
underwriting sections of the business, but 
if this proposed amendment of the con- 
stitution is adopted at the annual meet- 
ing shortly to be held, the London In- 
stitute will have come into line in this 
respect with the other institutes, with 
probably considerable benefit to insur- 
ance business generally. 

“Under these circumstances it is very 
pleasing that we are able to welcome 
here as guests whom we hold in high es- 
teem, Ernest E. Adams, the deputy 
chairman of Lloyd’s, and B. A. Glanville, 
the president of the Corporation of In- 
surance Brokers. P. W. Mackinnon, the 
chairman of Lloyd’s, desired to be pres- 
ent, but in his unavoidable absence, I am 
sure we extend a cordial welcome to Mr. 
Adams. Mr. Glanville will be glad to 
know that one of the gentlemen who has 
qualified this year as an Associate of the 
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Institute is engaged in an insurance 
broker’s office, and, no doubt, if the pro- 
posals of the London Institute are con- 
firmed, gentlemen similarly circum- 
stanced in the London area will desire 
to become members of the Chartered In- 
stitute, and an increasing number be- 
come qualified for the Institute diplomas. 

“We have also present again as a 
worthy and hoporable guest, E. R. Har- 
dy, the secretary-treasurer of the Insur- 
ance Institute of America, to whom the 
members of the Conference will also wish 
to extend a hearty welcome, as well as 
to record their appreciation of the 
friendly relationship which exists be- 
tween that body and the Chartered In- 
surance Institute, and to thank Mr. 
Hardy, and through him the members 
of his Institute, for the courtesy and high 
honor which has been conferred on those 
of our members who have filled the po- 
sition of president of the Chartered In- 
stitute of being elected as honorary 
members of the Insurance Institute of 
America.” 





N. Y. COMMITTEE CHANGES 

The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change announces the following changes 
in the personnel of its standing commit- 
tees: J. W. Begg, Importers & Export- 
ers, succeeds E. S. Jarvis, Hanover, on 
the arbitration committee; B. W. Gra- 
ham, London & Scottish, succeeds C. A. 
Hoyt, Phoenix of London, on brokerage 
committee; W. E. Gildersleeve, Jr., Liv- 
erpool & London & Globe, succeeds F. M. 
Teed, North British & Mercantile, on 
executive committee; and E. C. Decker, 
Home, succeeds P. T. Tilly, American & 
Foreign, on the rate committee. 





The Atlantic Fire of Raleigh, N. C., 
has applied for admission to New York 
State. It was organized in 1905 and 
its December 31, 1926, statement showed 
total assets of $565,350, a capital of 
$250,000 and a net surplus of $104,272. 
Its net premiums last year were $255,- 
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RICHMOND EXCHANGE MEETS 





W. T. Johnson Reelected President; C. 
P. Walford Sounds Warning On 
Activity of Mutuals 
Officers of the Insurance Exchange of 
Richmond, Va., were reelected for the 
ensuing year at the annual meeting and 
picnic of the organization held at Chick- 
ahominy Club near Providence Forge 
last week. They are: William T. John- 
son, president; Herbert B. Race, vice- 
president; Archer L. Richardson, secre- 
tary-treasurer. They, together with the 
following, comprise the executive board 
which will serve during the next twelve 
months: Irving J. Straus, Otis M. Al- 
friend, Thomas Gemmell, Robert W. 
Cole. Messrs. Gemmell and Cole are 
new members. Reports showed that dur- 
ing the past year there was a net gain 
of five members, running the total mem- 

bership to forty. 

Attorney General John R. Saunders, 
who owns a local agency at Saluda, was 
the principal speaker. He spoke in happy 
vein, congratulating the insurance men 
upon the work they are doing to ele- 
vate the standards of the business. 

A letter from C. P. Walford, Jr., Rich- 
mond local agent, and former president 
of the Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents, in which he expressed regrets 
at being unable to attend the meeting, 
was read. Incidentally, he sounded a 
warning that the mutuals will make a 
more determined effort than ever at the 
next meeting of the legislature to get 
through a bill admitting them to the 
stock rating bureau. 

Baseball and the ancient game of 
quoits furnished the principal amuse- 
ments during the outing. 





The Philadelphia Contributorship for 
the Insurance of. Houses from Loss by 
Fire was featured by the Central Na- 
tional Bank of that city in one of the 
newspaper advertisements the bank is 
running on the institutions of the “Old 
Philadelphia” section. 


C. W. Coorer, Secy. 














ADJUSTMENT BUREAU CHANGES 
Bureau Appoints R. J. Smith As Man- 
ager of Providence Office; Chitten- 
den Albany Ass’t. Manager 


The General Adjustment Bureau has 
appointed R. J. Smith as manager of its 
office at Providence, R. I., and B. C¢, 
Chittenden as assistant manager of the 
office at Albany, N. Y., effective July 25. 

Mr. Chittenden has had a long carcer 
in insurance. He started as_ special 
agent in 1905 for Hall & Henshaw and 
traveled New York, New Jersey, Penn- 


sylvania, Delaware and Maryland and re- 
mained with that office until the Com- 
mercial Union purchased the Union of 
London. He adjusted the Chelsea, Mass., 
conflagration under Newman & MacBain 
and had the New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and New York territory for them. 

Later Mr. Chittenden traveled New 
York for Crum & Forster, then for four 
years with the Phoenix of Hartford, 
after which he returned to Crum & 
Forster as New York state agent. He 
was their Brooklyn office manager when 
he joined the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau on February 1, 1923. He opened 
the Portland, Me., office under the man- 
agement of Harvey W. Russ and became 
first manager of the Utica, N. Y., office 
in Oct., 1923. He became senior ad- 
juster of the Boston office early last year 
and lately has been running the Provi- 
dence, R. L, office since J. B. Tally 
became manager of the Buffalo, N. Y,, 
branch office. 

Mr. Smith was for many years a prom- 
inent adjuster in Canada and has more 
recently been on the staff of the Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau at the Erie and 
Albany offices. He succeeds Mr. Tally 
at Providence. 





Frank K. Miller, assistant secretary 
of the American of Newark, is enjoying 
a vacation of a month’s “duration. 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President and Secretary 


WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President and Secretary 


ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 
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F THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO., OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
: MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 









ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE C0., OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE C0., OF CONCORD, N. H. 


HOME OFFICES 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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$1,000,000 Fire Due 
To Smoking Hazard 


LOSS IN STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


New York Board Issues Report on Big 
Loss, Emphasizing Difficulty of 
Enforcing Regulations 


Carelessness in ‘smoking in places 
where smoking is strictly forbidden con- 
tinues to remain one of the big hazards 
which the insurance companies and mu- 
nicipal fire departments have to face. On 
June 29 fire caused damage estimated at 
$1,000,000 in a storage warehouse on the 
West side of New York city and while 
it cannot be proved that cigarette smok- 
ing caused the fire it is believed by the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
that this was the cause in the absence 
of any other explanations of how the fire 
started. 

Where the fire was first discovered 
there was nothing stored that could be 
suspected of having caused the fire, the 
storage consisting of new army coats in 
bales, Victrola records and canned fish 
in cases, also some machinery. The fact 
that the machinery had been taken into 
the first floor a short time before the fire 
might suggest that smoking may have 
been the cause of the fire, although defi- 
nite evidence is lacking. Insurance car- 
ried on the risk, which was the public 
warehouse of H. I. Stetler, Inc, 
amounted to about $1,500,000. 

William B. White, superintendent of 
the Bureau of Surveys of the New York 
Board, in issuing a report on the fire 
commented the lessened desirability of 
many of these risks for insurance com- 
panies on account of the difficulty in en- 
forcing “no-smoking” rules. He said i 
part: 

Great Dangers in Smoking 

“Tt is difficult to comprehend how a 
fire could originate in a building of this 
charaeter where apparently every rea- 
sonable precaution seems to have been 
taken to exclude any merchandise which 
of itself might cause a fire. Further, a 
fire originating at this particular time of 
the day would ordinarily have been ex- 
pected to be promptly detected and ex- 
tinguished. 

“A provision of the regulations of this 
board for approved public warehouses 
reads as follows: 

“*No smoking shall be permitted 
the warchouse, or on the premises, or 
wharves, or piers, under the control of 
the warehousemen. Conspicuous signs 
bearing the words “No Smoking” shall 
be posted throughout the premises.’ 
“This provision seems hard to enforce 

even with the fullest cooperation of the 
warehousemen. It is difficult to police the 
building at all times and it is to be re- 
gretted that unthinking persons can 
jeopardize the property of others by 
their carelessness and _ disregard’ of 
safety. The regular inspections made of 
the premises since its listing indicated 
good housekeeping and care of appli- 
ances on the part of the management. 

“The reason for the failure of those 
fire doors that did not operate satis- 
factorily is not evident. These doors so 
far as appearances indicate after the fire, 
seemed to be in good order. They were 
protected against the storage of mer- 
chandise by stock racks, were equipped 
with automatic attachments and while 
the links fused, the doors failed to close 
properly. 

“In view of the recent fires and ex- 
ceedingly heavy losses in listed ware- 
houses, it would seem apparent that this 
class is not as desirable a fire risk as 
heretofore regarded. The general char- 
acter of supervision, as well as the own- 
ership of the warehouse building was 
classed as high and the nature of mer- 
chandise permitted to be stored is very 
severely restricted by our regulations. 
The warehouse, however, generally con- 
tains merchandise of considerable value 
and include food products, tobacco and 


other goods readily susceptible to dam- 
age by fire, smoke and water and to 
which there is often small salvage. Even 
small fires in such a warehouse may re- 
sult in comparatively heavy loss _ be- 
cause of the susceptibility of damage to 
the goods and small salvage.” 





ROBBING PETER TO PAY PAUL 


Mayor Joseph F. Lipinscott, Haddon- 
field, N. J., has in “the interests of 
economy” dismissed the entire paid fire 
department for the summer; that be- 
cause the furnaces are out of commission 
there will not be much danger of any 
fire that the volunteer company cannot 
handle. It expects to save about $10,- 
000. The state of Colorado sought to 
save in a‘ similar manner, that is, carry 
its own insurance, but one fire cost it 
more than several years of insurance 
coverage. 


ROYAL CHANGES IN SOUTH 

Transfers of Howard Y. Jordan from 
the Southern department offices of the 
Royal and Newark at Atlanta to Rich- 
mond has brought about a somewhat un- 
usual situation. Two brothers and their 
father are now traveling as specials out 
of the same office there. A. Jor- 
dan, Sr., who has a desk in the Rich- 
mond office of the two companies, trav- 
els Virginia and North Carolina for the 
Hampton Roads Fire & Marine. He 
was formerly a farm special for the 
Royal and Newark in Virginia. 

W. A. Jordan, Jr., now special agent 
for the Royal in Virginia, formerly trav- 
eled also for the Newark in that state. 
Howard Y. Jordan is now traveling for 
the Newark in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. The three were formerly in the 
local agency business together in Dixon- 
ville, Tenn., their old home town. Ben 
Rhett, who formerly traveled for both 


the Royal and Newark in North Caro- 
lina with Raleigh headquarters, is now 
representing only the Royal in that 
field. George B. Jennings, state agent 
for the Royal and Newark at Richmond, 
retains supervision over both states, 





HOMELAND GETS LICENSE 


The Homeland, of the North British 
& Mercantile group, has received its li- 
cense in Michigan and supplies have 
gone out to the former agents of the 
Inter-State Fire of Detroit which the 
Homeland is succeeding. 





The C. & E. Agency, Inc., New York 
City, general insurance, has been char- 
tered by the secretary of state with 
capital of $10,000. Louis Cohen, Michael 
B. Eisenstein, and E. Robert Burney, 
2 Lafayette St., New York City; are 
directors and subscribers. 
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“Old Association” Meets At Saranac Inn 





Field Men Called 
Backbone Of Business 


HAVE MANY RESPONSIBILITIES 





R. P. Barbour Favors Return of Rating 
Powers to the Special Agents in 
Saranac Talk 





One of the most valuable talks ever 
presented before the members of the 
“Old Association” was delivered by Rob- 
ert P. Barbour, United States Attorney 
of the Northern of London. There is 
perhaps no man connected with the busi- 
ness of fire insurance who has had a 
wider experience than Mr. Barbour. He 
has always been a student of the busi- 
ness and is blessed with an unusual fa- 
cility for transmitting his knowledge to 
others. ; 

Mr. Barbour was a former field man 
and a member of the Active and “Old 
Association” of New York State. When 
he was asked to pinch hit for Superin- 
tendent Beha, he arose and said: 

I think it would be much better for me 
to stand here on the side lines rather 
than come up front as you have indi- 
cated, particularly as I am to take the 
place of the superintendent of insurance. 
Trying to take the place of the superin- 
tendent of insurance, I feel like the man 
who swallowed the egg, who was afraid 
to move for fear it would break and 
afraid to sit still for fear the egg would 
hatch. I am afraid that if I try to speak 
as the superintendent of insurance that 
the egg may hatch and I am not sure 
but that something might break. 

Of course you know that with the 
tournament ‘that started yesterday, all 
the food the hotel is giving us, the very 
delightful bridge at which I had rotten 
luck, and the lack of paper in my room, 
I did not write any talk at all and I am 
going to say very little. 

I used to be a special agent in New 
York State and I can look back over the 
time | spent up here and recall all the 
mistakes I made. I guess I was a radi- 
cal and I remember that “Jim” Caroth- 
ers, Frank Curtis, George Peck, Frank 
Jenness, anda few others used to sit on 
me good. Looking back, I see that those 
men knew better than I did. 

I do recall that in one of the early 
meetings of the Association that I at- 
tended that I was in support of Frank 
enness being given power to make 
tates. That was turned down and Frank 
was first given power to prepare the 
rates, but they had to be approved by 
the chairman of the Committee. 

I wish that field men had the making 
of the rates back again. I feel that field 
men now receive very little real training 
in making rates, rules and forms which 
are the basis of our business. I should 
think it would be very difficult now for 

eld men to get that sensitive touch 
Which is so necessary to the proper un- 
€twriting of insurance. 

am glad to say that rates in most 
pe are adequate and therefore you can 
attord to slide over that question of 
tates, that being no part of your 
Scruples, 

About two weeks ago half a dozen ex- 
*cutives sat about a luncheon table, talk- 
ng about business as we will do. Every- 

ne present had found it necessary in 

: ast two or three years to write many 
rc to rating organizations and au- 

Titles on the inadequacy of specific 


fates, that is, risks which are specifically 





Robert P. Barbour 


rated. If this is at all a common prac- 
tice with company officials, you see that 
we have all got to pay attention to the 
vital future of rates. 

I remember that Mr. Moore, one of 
the old underwriters, said that he would 
rather have the off-hand judgment of a 
well trained field man as to what rate 
some risk should bear than he would to 
have the application of any schedule, no 
matter how intelligent the schedule, or 
how intelligently applied. 

We will all of us be very wise if we 
give study now to the question of ade- 
quacy of rates in general and the ade- 
quacy of rates in particular, and not 
leave it all to “Larry” Daw, competent 
though he may be. 


Question of Loss Adjustments 


Of course, one of things that is very ~ 


much a stirring question now, is that of 
loss adjustments. I recently learned that 
the statement was made by an old, ex- 
perienced, indzpendent company loss ad- 
juster that his business had swindled 
about 50% because of the pressure 
brought to bear upon him by agents, by 
company officials, and by field men to 
settle losses, rather than to adjust them. 
He had the old fashioned idea that losses 
should be adjusted and he proceeded to 
give them the thought, attention and 
time necessary to develop the facts and 
to bring out as closely as he could the 
right amount of the loss. I believe that 
in the past few years, we haven’t been 
quite as particular to administer our con- 
tracts fairly and squarely as we should 
be. Competition is pretty keen, we all 
feel it, we are all under stress in keep- 
ing our business and increasing it. It is 
hard to stand up boldly and take the 
attitude, which in our hearts we know 
is right. 

The realization that the very favorable 
experience following the war has gone 
by leads us to the different angle of our 
business and we should try to apply the 
good old solid methods that laid the 
foundation and continued the success of 
sO many companies for so many years. 

High Praise for Field Men 


I believe that field men more than any 


other designated class in the insurance 
business on an average stand more 
squarely for proper adjustments than 
any other class. 1 think they are bolder 
and stronger in their attitude than com- 
pany officials are; they are closer to the 
producers; they are closer to the loss and 
you might well think that they would 
have more influence than one of those 
who are far away. It is my observation 
that field men do their level best to see 
that such losses as arise are well and 
properly adjusted. 

1 think that they should be commended 
and encouraged and that they will carry 
the good work still further. The field 
men are looking forward to the time 
when they will be in the Home Office in 
the so-called more important positions, 
end where they will be more closely con- 
fined. 

‘The work of the field men, I feel, is 
very much more important than any 
other in our business. Upon the intelli- 
gence, industry, good judgment and good 
faith of the field men depend the char- 
acter of the company, the character of 
the agents, the reputation of the com- 
pany. And upon the field men depends 
the class of men which represent the 
company as producers. 

I can say truthfully, I think that there 
has never been a time when there have 
been so many of the wrong type of 
agents as there are at the present time. 
1 can say this quite frankly because 
there are present local agents who are 
not in this class, being agents of a high 
type, who without neglecting their own 
interests, or the interests of their clients, 
at the same time take‘care of the com- 
panies’ interests in fine old fashioned 
shape. 

Along with the multitudinous duties 
of the field man, just remember that on 
you rest the reputation of the company, 
of yourself, the company’s success and 
your own success. 








Su Memoriam 





Memoriams were read on the deaths 
of George W. Burchell and L. Lester 
Webster. They follow: 


“George W. Burchell 

On November Thirteenth, Nineteen 
Hundred Twenty Six, George W. Bur- 
chell, a charter member of the organiza- 
tion and its president over forty years 
ago; was called to rest. In the fullness 
of years his long and successful life has 
come to an end. 

He has passed on and leaves to us the 
memory of a strong character, lovable, 
courteous friend, truly a man among 
men. This memory will be an inspira- 
tion to us all. 

Your Committee recommends that this 
memorial be spread upon the minutes of 
this Association and that a copy be sent 
to Mr. Burchell’s family and that a copy 
be ‘sent to the Queen Insurance Com- 
pany of America. 

F. F. BUELL, Chairman. 


L. Lester Webster 

WHEREAS: Since our last meeting 
L. Lester Webster has passed through 
the silent portal of the mystic beyond, in 
answer to the final summons of the Su- 
preme Master, he will no longer answer 
when his name is called. 

He was devoted to his work, and no 
matter how pressing were his duties, the 
doors of his heart were always open to 
the appeal of a friend, and he was ever 
ready to help from his large store of 
counsel and advice. 

His nature, always a generous one, had 








| Election of Officers 











The new officers elected by the “Old 
Association” are: 
J. G. Currie, Automobile, president. 
L. G. Leonard, London Assurance, vice- 
president. 
W. T. Bessant, Home of New York, 
Secretary-treasurer. 
A. J. Halsey, Continental, chairman of 
executive committee. 
New members of executive committee 
for three years: 
T. T. Grimson, North River; W. E. 
Chandler, Hartford Fire; A. S. Robin- 


son, Northern Assurance. 





H. H. Kinsman 


S. W. Ross 
Aetna 








been mellowed by a deep grief in the 
early part of his life, which lent him a 
keen appreciation and understanding of 
the trials and sufferings of others, and 
brought him into closer companionship 
with all of his friends. 

He was an active member of our As- 
sociation, and keenly interested in its 
welfare and prosperity, and although he 
has gone forever, the memory of his 
faithfulness to his every duty, his stead- 
fast devotion to his family and his loy- 
alty to his employers, associates and 
friends shall keep our remembrance of 
him always sweet and fresh. 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 
That in his death this Association has 
sustained the loss of a valuable member, 
and in ‘our mourning, we tender our 
heartfelt sympathy to his family. We 
pray Almighty God to grant our de- 
parted associate full fruition of his her- 
itage—an eternity of bliss—and to ease 
the grief of those left behind by show- 
ering them with His merciful consola- 
tion and peace, and, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
these resolutions be spread upon the 
minutes of our Association, and a copy 
be presented to his wife and the Boston 
Office of the Fireman’s Fund Insurance 


Company. 
J. E. BOURCY, Chairman. 





MACOMBER INCORPORATES 


The Frank Gair Macomber Agency at 
Boston, with offices in the principal cities 
of this country and abroad, has incor- 
porated under the laws of Massachusetts, 
as Frank Gair Macomber, Inc., with Mr. 
Macomber as president; James T. Spil- 
lane, treasurer; D. W. Lockwood, clerk, 
and Roy L. Reagele, a director. The 
Macomber agency does a general fire 
and marine business, and is one. of the 
oldest insurance offices in Boston. 
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“Old Association” Meets At Saranac Inn | 


Old Guard Rally At 
Association Meeting 


R. P. BARBOUR WINS PECK CUP 


tion Prize; Work, Bridge Expert, 
Speaks at Card Party 


ceem that the New York 
Siate Association of Supervising and Ad- 


It would 


justing Fire Insurance Agents—more in- 
timately known as the “Old Association” 

and Saranac Inn, Upper Saranac, New 
York, are inseparable. For again last 
week the annual meeting of that splendid 
and popular organization was held there. 
It was the fifty-fifth anniversary meet- 
ing of the “Old Assoeiation,” and there 
were in attendance some 150 members 
ot the organization and their wives. 

The actual meeting of the “Old Asso- 
ciation” was held on Thursday, July 7, 
but the fraternizing of members and 
their wives had been going on from the 
preceding Saturday when early arrivals 
put in an appearance at Saranac Inn. 
Sunday, the 3rd, and Monday, the 4th 
of July, brought many additional arrivals, 
as did each day up to Thursday. 

On account of the meeting being held 
approximately a week later than has 
been the custom heretofore, the members 
of the “Old Association” found them- 
selves guests of Harrington B. Mills, 
manager of Saranac Inn, together with 
a goodly number of the regular guests 
who stay through the entire summer. 
Thus the general activity about this most 
popular Adirondack hostelry, both social 
and otherwise, was considerably aug- 
mented. 


Drive for Older Members 


A special effort had been put forth 
on the part of John B. Dacey, president; 
J. G. Currie, vice-president; L. G. Leon- 
ard, secretary treasurer, and William T. 
Bessant, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, to bring out a large number of 
the older members of the “Old Associa- 
tion” who for several years have not 
been attending the meetings regularly. 

The very versatile “Luke” Leonard had 
made a special appeal by letter, and it 





W. T. Bessant 
Mass. F. & M. 
Secy.-Treas. 


J. G. Currie 
Automobile 
President 


brought several of the most popular 
members of other days to Saranac Inn 
last week. 

Included in the number were Percy W. 
Clark, assistant secretary of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America and its 
affliated companies, and Mrs. Clark; 
Victor Roth, president of the Security of 
New Haven, and Mrs. Roth; A. L. 
3rower, former popular special agent of 
the Aachen & Munich, and now retired; 
William F. Dooley, secretary of the Am- 
erica Fore group, and R. P. Barbour, 
United States attorney of the Northern 
of London. 

Many company officials other than 
those mentioned above who attended the 
meeting were Roger W. Wight, assistant 
secretary of the Travelers; A. E. Gilbert, 











L. G. Leonard 
Lon. Assurance 
Vice-President 


A. J. Halsey 
Continental 
Chm. Exe. Com. 


assistant secretary of the Hanover; Al- 
fred Stinson, vice-president and under- 
writing manager of the Automobile of 
Hartford; Oswald Tregaskis, assistant 
United States manager of the Sun In- 
surance office; W. H. Griffith, manager 
of the automobile department of the 
America Fore group, and Robert T. 
Stewart, assistant general agent of the 
North British and Mercantile group. 


Old Guard Present 


One of the most interesting features of 
the “Old Association” meeting each year 
is the continued attendance of the mem- 
bers of the Old Guard who are held in 
deep affection, and a look at the roster 
of those present this year revealed the 
names of George P. Peck, of the North 











T. T. Grimson 
North River 
Exe. Com. 


W. E. Chandler 
Hartford 
Exe. Com. 


British and Mercantile; Frank L. Curtis 
of the Springfield Fire and Marine; 
H. Hornboltel, special agent of the Fire 
men’s of Newark; P. B. Jarvis, of the 
Security of New Haven; C. R. Folsom, of 
the Springfield Fire & Marine; John W. 
Wood, of the New Hampshire Fire; Joh 
A. Jordan, of the America Fore grou); 
W. H. Taylor, of the American Central; 
George Brinley, of the Hartford Fire; 
W. H. Bryant, of the American of New- 
ark; F. B. Decker, of the Home of New 
York and affiliated companies; G. W. In- 
galls, of the America Fore group; George 
F. Krank, of the Hanover; L. G. Leon 
ard, of the London Assurance; H. 3. 
Nugent of the Aetna; A. M. Paddon, o 
the National Fire and affiliated comp 
nies; Neal C. Rowland, of the Michigal 











O. J. Seibert 
Nat. Lib. 


C. R. Folsom 
Spfd. F. & M. 


C. L. Rowe 


P. D. Fogg 
Spfd. F. & M. 


Travelers 








H. W. Miller ee = 
Com. Union N. 





K. J. Cole C. A. Tillotson 
Allemannia Lon. & Lan. 
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Grant and J. E. Bulkley 


Niagara Aetna 


Fire and Marine; 
National Liberty. 
Some Absentees 
There were a number of personalities 
who have been prominent in “Old Asso- 
ciation” activities for many years, who 
found it impossible to attend the meeting 
last week. Among them were J. M. Don- 
ald, now an independent adjuster at Buf- 
falo; J. M. Carothers, of the -Phoenix 
of Hartford; W. C. Roach of the Aetna; 
L. C. Breed of the National Fire; R. F. 
Van Vranken, of the Home of New 
York; I. Lloyd Green, now vice-president 
of the Boston; Alfred G. Martin, former 
United States manager of the Northern, 
now president of the Underwriters’ Salv- 
age Company, and W. T. Bessant of the 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine. 

Schedule of Sessions 

The time table by which this year’s 
meeting was run provided that at 6 p. m. 
on Tuesday, July 5, the executive com- 
mittee of the Underwriters Association 
of New York State should meet. It did. 
That same evening at 8:30 o’clock the 
executive committee of the “Old Asso- 
ciation” met. 

On Wednesday morning, July 6, the 
formal meeting of the Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New York State, was held 
in the Casino, while at the same hour a 


O. J. Siebert, of the 


R. W. Wight 


Travelers 





W. F. Dooley 


“America Fore” 


boat ride was provided for the ladies of 
the party. 

That morning-was the beginning of the 
men’s golf tournament which provides 
competition for the Peck Trophy pre- 
sented by George P. Peck and the as- 
sociation prizes. 

The play for the Peck cup is for thir- 
ty-six holes medal, and was won by R. 
b. Barbour, United States attorney of the 
Northern of London, who will hold the 
trophy for one year. Mr. Barbour was 
also presented with a dozen golf balls. 

The association prizes are competed 
for by eighteen holes medal play. 

The first prize in this event was won 
by B. B. Grasey of the Aetna, the sec- 
ond prize by Harry Agar of the Conti- 
nental; third prize by D. W. Cavert, of 
the American Eagle; fourth prize by J. 
F. Crafts of Queen, and the blind prize 
by J. D. Collins of National. 

This particular prize is decided by a 
name for each entrant in the play being 
deposited in a hat ani then drawn, the 
seventh number being the winner. 

In addition to the other prizes, two 
prizes are provided for officers attend- 
ing the “Old Association” meeting. 
These were won by W. H. Griffith of the 
automobile department of the America 











F. L. Curtis 
Spfd. F. & M. 


Geo. P. Peck 
Pennsylvania 





W. E. Boyd 


Travelers 


A. J. Hughes 
Phoenix 





J. D. Collins 








secretary of the Travelers. 
Ladies’ Clock Golf 

In the afternoon the ladies’ clock golf 
tournament was held on the putting 
green near the inn. ‘ : 

‘Lhe winners were: First prize, Mrs. 
J. G. Currie; second prize, Mrs. C. T. 
Beach, and third prize, Mrs. A. M. Pad- 
don. 

Bridge Party 


In the evening at 8:30 the bridge party 
was held, and it turned out to be the 
iargest and most enthusiastic bridge 
party that has ever been pulled off at 
an “old association” meeting. 

One of the features of the bridge party 
was a fifteen minute talk by Milton C. 
Work, author of “Work’s Bridge” and 
leading authority on the subject of 
bridge. Mr. Work spoke before play be- 
gan. For many years he has .spent his 
summers at Saranac Inn. 

The chairman of the bridge committee 
was W. D. Wilson, of the Atlas, who to- 
gether with Mrs. Mills, wife of Harring- 
ton B. Mills, proprietor of Saranac Inn, 
handled the entire arrangements for the 
party. After the tournament play, the 
management of Saranac Inn furnished 
reireshments for the entire bridge party. 








Alfred Stinson J. B. Dacey G. W. Ingalls D. Davidson L. T. Brown 
Automobile Boston Fid. Phenix Am. Eagle Cont. 
Fore group, and R. W. Wight, assistant Winners 


The winners at the bridge tournament 
were: women, first prize (bathing suit), 
Mrs. P. B. Jarvis; second prize (auto- 
graphed copy of “Work’s Bridge”), Mrs. 
Percy W. Clark; booby prize (3 golf 


balls), Mrs. S. L. Porter. Men, first 
prize (golf sweater), A. L. Brower; sec- 
ond prize (sport belt), George P. Peck, 


booby prize (cravat), S. L. Porter. 





CENTRAL BUREAU DOING WELL 

The Central Bureau dealing with the 
free insurance evil of the fire insurance 
business is reported to be operating sat- 
isfactorily in New York City. The num- 
ber of policies cancelled on which there 
are earned premiums due is falling off 
rapidly. Manager B. R. Mowry had been 
interviewing many brokers who report 
that they are being more careful in 
sending out policies without specific or- 
ders for them. It is estimated that the 
Central Bureau will save upwards of 
$20,000 a year for the fire companies 
operating through it. 





“What the superior man seeks is in 
himself; what the small man seeks is in 
others.” 


—Confucits. 
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.W. S. Howe 


Home 


J. G. Currie Heads 
“Old Association” 


(Continued from page 1) 


promised to be very brief. We have a 
long program together with some regu- 
lar speakers, and, too, we all came up 
here for a good time, and I have never 
heard of anybody having a good time 
listening to a President’s address. 

“However, at this fifty-fifth anniver- 
sary I am very happy to embrace the 
privilege that the President of this As- 
sociation falls heir to, by extending a 
hearty welcome to our guests. 

“We are always very happy to have 
the ladies with us, and it is our hope that 
they may continue to come in even 
greater numbers. 

“We are also highly honored by the 
large attendance of ex-field men who are 
now distinguished company officials, and 
several loyal local agents and our good 
friend “Bill” Hadley who always takes 
such good care of us in “The Eastern 
Underwriter.” Then we have also with 
us “Bill” Stedler of “The Insurance 
Field.” It is most gratifying to have you 
all with us. 

“Surely, gentlemen, your mingling with 
us on this day of play will have a ten- 


H. E. Bross 
Am. Eagle 
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F. F. Buell 
Agricultural 
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dency toward helping us to get better 
acquainted, and it should work out to 
the advantage of all. 

“The feeling of cooperation and good 
will brings strength and power, and it is 
my belief that good will, cooperation, en- 
thusiasm and inspiration needs to be 
capitalized in carrying out the new or- 
der of things in our business today. 

“T cannot feel but that we are carrying 
on in a manner that the founders of this 
organization would be very proud of. 


“Later on in our program we hope to 
hear a few words from those gentlemen 
whom we call old timers, and I feel that 
they will touch upon the many bright 
spots back in our company’s history, 
therefore I will not attempt it myself. 

“Perhaps George P. Peck will tell us 
about the happy day when he was chief 
steward of the ball game at Lake Placid. 
Then we might probably get Frank L. 
Curtis to tell us about the badger fight 
at Lake Placid. 

“My several years of service as an of- 
ficer of the ‘Old Association’ have been 
very happy, and I appreciate the honor 
shown me and extend my thanks to my 
fellow officers and committees who have 
worked so hard with me, and when I 
retire to the ranks tomorrow I assure 
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you I will continue to have the welfare 
of the ‘Old Association’ at heart.” 
Barbour Pinch Hits for Beha 

The next thing on the programme was 
to have been an address by the Hon. 
James H. Beha, superintendent of in- 
surance of New York State. Mr. Beha, 
at the last moment, was prevented from 
attending, and his place was filled by 
Robert P. Barbour, United States at- 
torney of the Northern of London. Mr. 
Barbour gave a splendid talk at the con- 
clusion of which one of the members of 
the Association from the floor remarked: 

“Mr. Barbour, pinch hitting for Su- 
perintendent Beha, made no errors and 
knocked out a home run.” 

Mr. Barbour’s talk will be found in 
another column. 


Special Entertainment 
Then followed a specially prepared en- 
tertainment in the form of a sketch en- 
titled “The Embarrassed Toastmaster.” 
This sketch was the handiwork of L. G. 
Leonard. 
There 


appeared before the curtain 


George F. Krank as master of ceremo- 


nies, who announced that the next on 
the program was a sketch entitled “The 
Embarrassed Toastmaster.” 

Continuing, he said, “We have been to 
quite an expense to secure this produc- 
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tion and I trust you will appreciate the 
efforts of the various actors and applaud 
generally during the performance. 
“Scenery designed and painted—By 
Gosh. 
“Stage settings—By White Leghorn, 
“The masks used are from Damascus 





























































































“Silk stockings, tights, and lingerie- 
By H. Miller. eral 
“Flower decorations are real, not ari to a 
tificial. is h 
“Entire production written by Leo va 
Nardo De Vinci.” ‘Bill 
The curtains were opeged and _ ther they 
was disclosed a stage on which was fi ask 
long table, and at it were seated sevenfme be < 
masked dignitaries, the center of which IR min 
being none other than “Luke” Leonarl [just 
himself. After wielding a gavel strongly {i Bil 
he orated: long 








“Fellow Rotarians 

“Y’'m not much of a talker 

“I’m not much of a speaker 

“and 

“lm not much of a talker. 

“Oh! That reminds me of a story. 
There was a man who owned a hors 
and he did not have any hay so ke 
traded his horse for a load of hay. That 
sort of illustrates my position as toast 
master. 

“However, it is indeed a great hono 
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to be selected as your toastmaster here 
today on this most auspicious occasion 
and I want to say to you that I fully 
appreciate it. As there are so many 
speakers here today, I will not burden 
you with a lengthy address. 

“Before I introduce my friends, I will 
read some reports which have been 
handed to me by the chairmen of vari- 
ous committees. 


“The chairman of the Scotch Songs 
Committee, Frank Kelley, reports that 
the committee unamiuously decided that 
“Jock” Currie must either sing in Irish, 
French or Italian hereafter as the mem- 
bers now all understand Scotch and want 
to learn some other language. 


“Chairman Maxmillian Averbeck of the 
Five and Ten Cent Jewelers League Con- 
vention at Coney Island reports on the 
Gertrude Ederle-Hornbostel swimming 
match, starting at Governor’s Island, 
ending at Coney Island. He reports that 
the committee have ordered a wreath of 
rutabagas sent to “Ed” Hornbostel and 
they have passed resolutions on his ex- 
cellent showing on the beach before the 
race, his form being perfectly superb. 
The chairman wishes me to announce the 
fact that “Ed” never greases up before 
the races but goes in just as nature made 
him in his most attractive bathing suit. 

“Tam requested to announce that there 
will be a drive starting next Friday for 
the poor golfers and ending Thursday 
at half after seven. Harrington B. Mills 
has already signified his intention of sub- 
scribing $100. He can well afford to do 
this as it will have a tendency to save 
the replacing of many divits on the 
course. The money subscribed will be 
used entirely for golf educational pur- 
poses to make S. S. S.—safer, saner and 
satisfactory golf players. 

“John S. Jordan has been selected gen- 
eral in charge of drive and he is expected 
to appoint ten captains to assist him. It 
is hoped that you will all give liberally. 

“The Standard Committee, of which 
‘Bill’ Bessant is chairman, reports that 
they are still standing still and wish to 
ask the fellow Rotarians if they may not 
be allowed to sit down if only for fifteen 
minutes, as they have been standing for 
just three months and-eight days and 
‘Bill’ says he is all tired out standing so 
ong. 

“Chairman Angus MacKenzie of the 
golf committee reports on ‘Bill’ Hadley 
and says he ought to be a quiet golfer 
in course of ten or fifteen years. 

Introducing His Friends 

“My friends, we have with us today 
some very prominent men, each excel- 
ling in his particular line, all friends of 
mine and all for good government and 
all full of pep, and with both feet on 
the ground. 

“There’s my friend on the end. He 
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is a meat costumer of renown. His name 
is Rufus Willyou. Rufus comes from 
that noted place called Brashers Falls, 
and he is in a class by himself. He is 
a noted meat costumer. He makes pa- 
per panties for lamb chops. He’s full 
of pep. He’s got both feet on the ground. 

“There’s my friend next to the end. 
He resides in Woppinger Falls. I have 
known him for a great many years, all 
my life have I known him. He has had 
dinner at our house many times. He’s 
my best friend. His name is—his name 
is—well, his name has just escaped me 
for the moment but he is full of pep. 
He’s got both feet on the ground. 

“At my right, ladies and gentlemen, is 
a man of originality—Sylvanus Cockroff, 
from Coxsockie. He is a genius, an 
inventive genius. He invented the round 
moth ball. They used to be square. He’s 
full of pep. He’s got both feet on ‘the 
ground. 

“At my left you will look upon Archi- 
bald Tillinghast, from Unidilla. Mr. Til- 
linghast has invented a machine for split- 
ting peas for split pea soup. He is also 
a bear optician. He puts the eyes in 
bear rugs. He’s full of pep. He’s got 
both feet on the ground. 

“The next gentleman is one of our 
most successful statesmen and a politi- 
cian of renown. He has served his town 
faithfully as constable for ten years. He 
is against hard liquor. He is up against 
it most of the time, and he is for good 
government. There is talk of him at this 
very moment for re-election. You all 
know him, but I will speak his name. 
Alfonso U. Soker,: from South Otselic. 
He’s full of pep. He’s got both feet 
on the ground. 

“My friend on the end is world famed 
in his line. This is Oswald S. Smyth- 
ington, from Painted Post. He’s a de- 
signer of note. He designed the rubber 
overshoes for crutches known worldwide 
as the non-skid crutch. He’s full of pep. 
He’s got both feet on the ground. Get 
up, Oswald, and bow to the people.” 


Short Talks 


Following the presentation of “The 
Embarrassed Toastmaster,” short talks 
were made by Percy W. Clark, E. H. 
Hornbostel, A. L. Brower, Neal C. Row- 
land, Roger W. Wight, Frank L. Curtis, 
Herbert Hale, agent of Malone, N. Y.; 
Clinton C. Avres, agent of Saranac Lake, 
N. Y.; W. Flanders, agent of Pottsdam, 
N. Y.; George P. Peck, Alfred Stinson, 
A. E. Gilbert, Oswald Tregaskis, F. F. 
Buell, H. B. Nugent, C. R. Folsom, P. 
Jarvis, Tohn W. Wood, John A. Jordan, 
W. H. Taylor and Lawrence Daw. We 
quote from some of these talks. 


Percy W. Clark 


It is seven years since I have been 
here and that is seven years lost. I am 


J. A. Jordan Mrs. Rowland N. C. Rowland Miss Rowland 
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mighty glad to be here, mighty glad to 
meet all my old friends and I hope I 
have made many new ones with the 
younger men. This talk of the old tim- 
ers carries me back to the horse and 
buggy days. 

A young man was taking his young 
lady for a buggy ride. Driving with his 
left hand, his right gradually found her 
hand and after about ten minutes he 
said, “I am very fond of you, Geraldine.” 

“T am very fond of you, Harold,” she 
replied. 

After another ten minutes slipped by: 

“T love you, Geraldine.” 

“T love you, too, Harold.” 

They rode on for about ten minutes 
longer. 


“Will you marry me, Geraldine.” 

“T will be very pleased to.” 

After that there was a silence and 
after a time, Geraldine said: 


“Harold, won’t you say something ?” 
“Good gracious, haven’t I said enough.” 


E. H. Hornbostel 


T am limited to a minute. The remarks 
on my name remind me of when, recent- 
ly, I had occasion to telephone the laun- 
dry at a hotel in which I was stopping. 
When I gave my name, they said, 
“What?” I repeated it. “What?” I 
repeated it again, and said, “There isn’t 
anything the matter and that is a name, 
not a disease.” 

I feel today very much like a 33rd de- 
gree Mason for this is the 33rd meeting 
which I have attended. The only one I 
missed was in 1897, when I was on my 
wedding trip. I have always felt it a 
great honor to belong to the Association 
and I felt it a great honor when I was 
your president in 1908. 

When I took up this work in 1894 and 
came up from New York to Tivoli, 
Madrid, and other small places, I did 
not think much of the special agent busi- 
ness and longed to get back to New York 
and Broadway. New Yorkers all feel 
that way until they get over it. Then 
along came the June-meeting at the old 
Segamore with short talks by the old 
timers. 

Like many of the young men today, I 
felt somewhat impatient for these to be 
over with, but after a time I came to feel 
that there must be something elementally 
fine in an association of business men that 
produces such friendships amid honest 
and keen competition. My whole atti- 
tude was changed from that moment. I 
made new friends myself and these have 
lasted through my lifetime. 

As we pass fifty, of course, we feel we 
are getting along and we like to impress 
upon the young men of the association 


_ the same spirit that animated us in the 
" past. 


While I am not getting very old 
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and do not consider myself about to die, 
I recall from my Latin the salutation of 
the Roman gladiators as they entered the 
arena, “Ave, Caesar imperator morituri 
te salutamus.” which, interpreted means, 
“Hail, Caesar, Emperor. We who are 
about to die salute thee.” So we who 
have gone through the fight would salute 
the younger men and we feel that the 
business is safe in your hands. 
Lawrence Daw 


While I cannot claim Fred Buell’s gol- 
den jubilee, nor “Ed” Hornbostel’s 33rd 
degree, nor George Peck’s 40th anniver- 
sary, I can say that I am enjoying my- 
self immensely and can congratulate the 
committee that selected this location for 
the meeting. 

With regard to rates, if we can get 
further information from the companies, 
from the field men and the agents we 
will find the way to cut the Gordian 
knot of schedules with the sword of com- 
mon-sense judgment. 


Musical Entertainment 


During the meeting solo numbers were 
rendered by W. E. Chandler, engineer 
of the Hartford Fire, and Walter S. 
Howe, of the Home of New York. 

“Bill” Chandler sang “The Gypsy Song” 
from “Countess Maritza” and “The Des- 
ert Song” from the light opera by that 
name. “Walt” sang “Shipmates of Mine” 
and “Homing.” 

At the piano during all of the meeting 
sessions and while the soloists were giv- 
ing their numbers, was T. T. Grimson, 
the talented pianist of the “Old Asso- 
ciation”—than whom there is no better. 


Mrs. Percy W. Clark 


After an absence from the “Old As- 
sociation” meeting for seven years, Mrs. 
Percy W. Clark, who for many years 
prior to that time was a fixture on all 
meeting programs, was asked to take 
part in the proceedings and she gracious- 
ly complied by giving two recitals, one 
a French dialect story, the other a 
French Canadian story. Mrs. Clark was 
warmly applauded. 





TULSA FIRE LOSS DOWN 


A material decrease in the fire loss of 
Tulsa for the year ending June 30, was 
revealed in the annual report of R. E. 
Pitts, chief of the fire department. One 
of the most satisfactory phases of the 
report was that the number of fire 
alarms increased over last year more 
than 1,000, although the loss ratio was 
lower. 





WOMAN AGENT APPOINTED 

Roy G. Busby of Iowa City, who re- 
cently took over the Ben Davis agency, 
has appointed Miss Anna Sponar as 
local agent for his agency at Oxford, 
Iowa. 
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Primroast & West 
Radio Correspondence 


ALL SECTIONS HEARD FROM 





“Luke” Leonard Puts “Old Association” 
In an Uproar As He Reads 
Letters From Listeners 





There follows the correspondence re- 
ceived by the announcer from station 
BUNK, Saranac Inn, New York, follow- 
ing the broadcasting of the Primroast 
and West Minstrels which formed part 
of the entertainment of the “Old Asso- 
ciation” meeting last year. 

Announcer Luke Leonard made the 
following explanation preceding the read- 
ing of the correspondence: 

“For the benefit of those that were not 
present last year at the Saranac Inn 
meeting, I want to say we put on a show 
here. We also went to quite an expense 
in installing a broadcasting apparatus 
for the purpose of letting others at a 
great distance hear what splendid talent 
we had been able to get together. I 
do not want to boast myself but so many 
have inquired as to who donated this 
expensive broadcasting outfit that I feel 
called-upon to acknowledge that I bought 
and paid for it myself. It has been ru- 
mored that George Krank paid for half 
of it but that’s a lie; I paid for it, every 
cent. 

“No doubt most of you who were pres- 
ent at the meeting last year have been 
wondering just how well the great Prim- 
roast & West minstrels were received 
over the radio as to clear results, etc. 
Of course you remember our apparatus 
was A-1 and up to date in every particu- 
lar, as we had been preparing for sev- 
eral months to get the strongest instru- 
ments obtainable to test our station 
BUNK. Therefore, today I am going to 
let you hear just a few of the 879 letters 
we received from various parts of the 
world and I am positive you will be elated 
to know how it was appreciated. We not 
only received letters from the places re- 
quested in our broadcasting but several 
other remote places responded, telling of 
the enjoyment of listening in on the 
memorable day—June 29, 1926. 


Blonde Eskimo Replies 


“I have just picked out a few to dem- 
onstrate again what an exceptional era 
of invention we are all living in. Here’s 
a letter from a blonde Eskimo from 
Sitka, Alaska. Now I hear you say, 
‘How does he know it’s a blonde Es- 
kimo?’ Well, I can read between the 
lines. Besides, she writes like a light 
headed person. 

Sitka, Alaska, June 29, 1926. 
10:37 A. M. 
Dear BUNK. 

Saranac Inn, N. Y., U. S. 

“IT know you will be very much in- 
terested to hear from me away up here 
in the wilds of Alaska and I hasten to 
write you today after enjoying your 
grand concert and humor. I can just see 
that soloist you announced as Bill 
Chandler who sang ‘Rose in the Bud’ so 
lovely and with such feeling. I could 
see him standing up there so straight 
and stately it seemed his heart was in 
every word he sang. I picture him a 
brunette and I would so love to get his 
address for the purpose of correspon- 
dence. Will you write and let me know 
if he is married and whether or not you 
think there is any chance for me? 1 
enclose my picture and you will see I 
am an unusual type and have always 
lived on walrus meat and whale oil, but 
if Bill will have me, I will try and eat 
green vegetables and not blubber if I 
die in the attempt. 

“Yours sincerely, 

‘ “Lois Araguarya.” 
Afghanistan Heard From 
“Here’s one from Afghanistan. You 
know this country is adjacent to Beloki- 
stan not far from Mount Ararat. This 
letter is written in the Arabian language 
as they talk Arabian in this country. It 
seems to be a mixture of Persian cats, 


Angora goats and Turkish towels and 1] 
have to translate it as I go along. 
“Dear BUNK. 
“Saranac Inn, N. Y., U. S. A. 
“Your broadcasting on June 29, 1926, 


.was very clear and nearly every word 


was received without interference. When 
that little talk on who the handsomest 
man was in the association was being re- 
ceived, some little static did occur just 
as the name was being announced. How 
ever, we did get the rear end of the 
name ‘Bustle,’ although the first part es- 
caped us. As to clear results we did get 
them and enjoyed every minute of con- 
cert. 
“Yours truly, 
“Moses Hadji.” 
Madagascar Tunes In 

“Here’s one from Madagascar just 107 
miles west of Mt. Kilamanjero. They 
have sort of a French mandate on this 
island. ‘A mandate is nothing like a fig.’ 
I can read this very distinctly although 
it is colored up a little. You see this is 
evidently from the king of Madagascar 
and he really thinks I am a big man in 
my line, so he addresses me honorable. 
It takes these foreigners to appreciate 
American talent.” 

“My dear Hon. Mr. BUNK: 

“We have listened in on many a con- 
cert from various parts of the world but 
if I may say it, never before have we 
enjoyed an evening more in many a day. 
(You see our morning here would be the 
middle of night in Madagascar. Here is 
a funny part of the letter.) I would like 
to have that wery busy George P. Peck 
for my private secretary at a yearly sal- 
ary of 400,000 ducats. Note: This is 13 
kilowats in American money. You see 
the king didn’t really see the joke: He 
thinks George is really a hustler and 
wants to have him in his cabinet. I had 
to write and tell the king that George 
wouldn’t leave the Bellevue or Buffalo 
Athletic clubs for 4,000,000 ducats a 
year. I did cut a picture of George out 
of The Eastern Underwriter and sent it 
to the king and you should hear the let- 
ter the king wrote me. Suffice it to say 
when the king saw the picture of George 
in his golf knickers, he cabled an offer 
of 9,000,000 ducats for his services. It 
wouldn’t be proper to read the second 
letter as it was confidential. He did say 
that he would treat George just like one 
of his family and incidentally mentioned 
that he had 62 wives. 

“(Signed) King Nubran Skeravilla.” 

Ducks and Berries Favored 

“Here’s one from Rio Monkey Taw, 
Brazil. This is a small place on one of 
the south branches of the Upper Ama- 
zon, just bordering on Chile. This place 
used to be noted for its extensive guava 
trees and gondola berries but since the 
United States has developed the Philip- 
pines with such easy transportation, this 
trade in Monkey Taw has dropped off to 
practically nothing, so now all the na- 
tives have to do is to just exist on guavas 
and berries and then go every day to the 
town radio to listen in. 

‘Dear BUNK: 

“We want to thank you for that fine 
concert you gave us today. (This is 
written in a mixture of French, Spanish 
and Indian, but as I read up on the 
French and Indian wars and Spanish 
American war, I can readily translate it.) 
It says ‘We were particularly interested 
in that soloist who sang ‘Five Foot Two.’ 
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It was so fruity and mellow. You men- 
tioned something about George’s ducks 
berries and as this is a great berry coun- 
try, we are all very much interested in 
this new kind of a berry. We have ducks 
here, also berries, but the ducks lay eggs 
and eat the berries. We would like to 
hear more of this new animal as we think 
our climate suitable for ’most anything, 
even better than yours for bigger and 
better berries. Our ekerthoris is very 
kassorum.’ The writer seems to be the 
skervie of the town so I wrote him an 
explanation. He signs his name 
“Don Alfonso Marie Spanola Zocko.” 
Trip to Japan Planned 

“I have had quite an extensive cor- 
respondence with a young Geisha girl of 
Tokio, Japan, since last June. She wrote 
me immediately after the concert, telling 
me of the enjoyment in listening in, etc., 
and wanted a picture of the troupe, sa 
I sent her one. Since then she has been 
urging me to bring the troupe over and 
finally I wrote her if we could get our 
expenses all paid and guaranteed, I 
would see what could be done about it. 
She signs her name Osa Kahn, which 
means when translated ‘I love blondes: 
She mentions Harry Miller and John 
Sousa Grimson many times in our cor- 
respondence in endearing terms. Now 
whether the entire troupe will consent 
to go to Japan, knowing this preference 
shown, I can’t tell, but pshaw! we should 
worry about one Geisha girl when I’m 
the manager.” 

Cairo Sends in a Bid 

“Here’s one from Cairo, Egypt, and 
she signs herself Cleo and says she is 
in the harem of the Katty Did. I think 
this the most interesting. Perhaps we can 
stop here on our way to Tokio and it 
may be we won’t even get to Tokio—who 
can tell? She starts this way: 

“‘My Dearest BUNKIE: 

“We did enjoy your singing and 
jokes exceedingly. (You know of course 
these girls in the harem are very well 
read and use wonderful English lan- 
guage.) She continues: ‘You know we 
turned down that $10,000,000 offer of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to establish a 
museum here in Cairo for we do not 
want to be considered a circus. What we 
do enjoy is song and close harmony, 
morning, noon and night, and I think 
you have a fine lot of fellows in your 
troupe and we would love dearly to have 
you with us for a while to cheer us up. 
We get so tired of Old Katty Did and 
his cigarette air. We will dance for you 
boys and serve you hot black coffee and 
cookies. Please do come. “Cleo,” 

““P. S—I have gotten his Old Nibs 
Katty Did to consent to your appear- 
ance.’ 

“I received several letters pertaining to 
that bath tub act, as they must have 
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heard my announcement as I forgot to 
sign off. Of course not any of the peo- 
ple that weren’t here know that we were 
not able to obtain the necessary amount 
of liquid. One man from Dickinson Cen- 
ter (not far from here) wrote that when 
a boy he used to have a chum by the 
name of Frankie Curtis and said that 
they used to go swimming together up 
the creek to the old swimming hole and 
he spoke of the name being so fer miller 
to him. He said the announcement 
brought back to him pleasant recollec- 
tions of his good natured, fat chum and 
himself and he said Frankie was well 
liked by all the boys and girls in the 
village. What a wonderful thing this 
radio is when it’ can bring such lovely 
thoughts to light. 

“So you see I could go on and on but 
I have stopped with just a few of the 
879 communications to let you know just 
how well we were received in various 
parts of the world and it is pleasing to: 
get these letters. It will urge us on to 
better things. One letter spoke of the 
tremendous applause that was_ heard 
after each number and one laugh in par- 
ticular which was so pronounced. | 
know who that was but I won’t men- 
tion any name. I will simply say the 
person is a writer and editor of an in- 
surance publication and he was so elated 
he could not control his feelings. Need | 
say more? 

“However, this goes -+to show _ this 

broadcasting is a very interesting and 
educational work. It brings one into 
contact with all sorts of conditions, na- 
tienalities and geographical locations. 
_ “At 1 P. M. today there will be a meet- 
ing of the entire troupe to devise ways 
and means for our future trip, espe: 
cially to talk about Egypt.” 





TO ENLARGE SARANAC INN 

Harrington B. Mills, manager of Sara- 
nac Inn, told the representative of The 
Eastern Underwriter that better facili- 
ties would be at hand to entertain the 
“Old Association” at its meeting next 
year, as an addition of eighty rooms will 
be made between now and that time. 

Saranac Inn is surely an ideal place to 
hold this meeting and it is hoped that no 
change will be rook in the meeting place 
next year. 

A resolution was passed extending the 
thanks of the “Old Association” to Har- 
rington B. Mills, Mrs. Mills, and Assis- 
tant Manager McNamara, for the splen- 
did care they had taken of the members 
of the Association and the fine interest 
shown in its activities. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
gear & is in hg Fe ani anne = - =< 
ANO’ R or = ms aheshene ansurance of 
the security of its policy. 
CHARLES 7“ HIGLEY, President 


MONTGOMERY Vice-President 
H. T. bn: SON, Treans 
. . 3. T 
FES NS,’ Asst. Secy 
A. E. GILBERT, Asst. Secy. 
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INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
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\/ACATE iON 


Some of you will yield to your long cherished ambition to 
visit Glens Falls—the City of Homes—which is famous 










1st As the site of Fenimore Cooper’s immortal story, 


“THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS” 


[‘‘Cooper’s Cave,” where the story opens is within 
a few hundred yards of our Home Office} 





2nd As the home of 
GLENS FALLS INSURANCE CO. . 


[Which here was founded, in 1849, and has spread 
the name of its home city around the earth] 























3rd as tie “GATEWAY TO 
VACATION-LAND” 


[The automobile highway to some of the finest scenery and most 
delightful resorts in the Adirondacks leads past our door} 





All insurance people will find our “latchstring on the outside” when passing through Glens Falls 


“Old and Tried” Founded in 1849 





INSURANCE ¥ COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 





E. W. WEST, Pres. H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-Pres. F. M. SMALLEY, Vice-Pres. and Secy. R. C. CARTER, 
R. S. BUDDY, F. L. COWLES, G. P. CRAWFORD, H. W. KNIGHT, Secretaries H. W. COWLES, G. S. JAMISON, Asst. Secretaries 










Treas. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 














International Union 
Will Meet at the Lido 


CONVENTION SEPT. 26 AND 27 





Several More British Companies Are 
Expected to Join; May Change 
Location of Headquarters 





The International Union of Marine 
Insurance will hold its annual genera) 
meeting this year at the Lido, Venice, 
on September 26 and 27. It is under- 
stood that at this meeting several more 
British companies will join the Union. 

A series of important questions has 
arisen during the past year which doubt- 
less will find place on the agenda. The 
subject of extraneous risks in policies 
of marine insurance is likely to have a 
prominent place, for feeling generally is 
consolidating that the time has arrived 
when a serious effort is necessary to 
eliminate from normal marine _ policy 
cover risks which properly should be 
borne either by the shipowner or by 
the assured himself. ; 

Another matter that will come up for 
discussion again is the question of trans- 
ferring the headquarters of the Union 
from Berlin to some other center where 
insurance is practiced. This suggestion 
was sponsored last year by the British 
representatives, but it will be remem: 
bered that E. F. Nicolls withdrew the 
motion, having been apprised of the im- 
mediate difficulties of putting the sug- 
gestion into effect. The difficulties are 
largely personal to the general secretary 
of the Union, Fraulein M. Frengl, than 
whom there is probably no more capa- 
ble and efficient woman engaged in 
business practice. It is understood that 
a change of headquarters would be likely 
to result in the Union parting company 
with its chief administrative official, and 
this at the present juncture is unthink- 
able. 





FIGHTING AUTO CLUBS 





National Association to Concentrate Its 
Efforts in Combatting Insurance 
Schemes Within Clubs 
The National Association of Insurance 
Agents, which has been conducting a 
continuous drive against the formation 
of automobile insurance companies by 
local automobile clubs believes that it 
will be successful in its endeavors as 
long as the efforts to frustrate these 
attempts to launch insurance companies 
are made from within the clubs them- 
selves. Secretary-Counsel Walter H. 
Rennett said this week in New ‘York 
that while several automobile clubs haa 
been persuaded to endorse insurance 
schemes it was usually found that these 
companies were formed because no op- 
position had come from auto club mem- 
bers who were stock company agents 
themselves. On the other hand, there 
have been numerous instances where the 
officers of auto clubs had listened to in- 
surance propositions and then had 
turned them down after insurance men 
had explained to them that the functions 
of an auto club did not properly in- 
clude engaging in commercial enter- 

prises. 

The hardest task is to arouse insur- 
ance agents who belong to auto clubs 
to be present at meetings where insur- 
ance schemes are launched and to op- 
pose them vigorously with all the com- 
mon sense arguments they can muster 
together. The insurance agent has per- 
fectly sound material with which to fight 
these reciprocal and mutual propositions 
and his arguments. generally carry 
weight when they are presented to those 
in charge of an automobile club’s activi- 
ties. 


New Norwegian 
Hull Agreement 





MAY INCLUDE FOREIGNERS 
Purnose of Agreeemnt to Stabilize 
Business in Norway; Companies 


Asked to Affix Signatures 





Recently the Norwegian Marine Un- 
derwriters’ Central Association met and 
abolished the compulsory hull tariff for 
Norwegian steamers and motor vessels. 
At the same meeting the following draft 
of a new hull agreement was adopted to 
form the basis for the further discussion 
of the question how to assure the effi- 
cient co-operation of underwriters car- 
rying on hull insurance in Norway: 

“A. This agreeemnt applies to the in- 
surance of hulls and/or disbursements 
of Norwegian steamers and motor ves- 
sels in foreign trade, except: 

“(1) Those vessels sailing in the Nor- 
wegian coasting trade which are by ex- 
ception entitled to sail to the neighbor- 
ing countries also: 

“(2) Tugs, salvage vessels, trawlers 
and whalers as well as floating boilers 
and transport vessels exclusively used 
for whaling expeditions. 

“B. We hereby further agree to at 
least quote for insurances to which this 
agreement applies, the rates established 
by one of the two hull committees, one 
of which shall have its headquarters in 
Oslo, and the other in Bergen. These 
committees shall establish the premium 
rates in co-operation with the under- 
writers directly interested in the busi- 
ness. The Oslo committee shall be com- 
posed of not less than six, the Bergen 
committee of at least five members. The 
Oslo committee shall be competent to 
quote rates on all Norwegian vessels, ex- 
cept those having their home port in 
Bergen or Haugesund, the latter to be 
dealt with by the Bergen committee. 
As far as the Oslo committee is con- 
cerned, its decisions shall be valid when- 
ever passed by four members present, 
whilst the presence of three members 
is required in the case of the Bergen 
committee. 

Appeal to Joint Committee 

“In the event of one committee mem- 
ber dissenting from the proposed rate, 
the joint hull committee, which shall 
ccnsist of all the members of the two 
aforementioned committees, can be ap- 
pealed to. The resolutions of the joint 
hull committee shall be adopted by ma- 
jority of votes, in case of equality of 
votes the chairman shall have a casting 
vote. 

“C. We further agree to adhere 
strictly to the provisions of sections 4-11 
of the Hull Tariff, 1927, drawn up by 

the Marine Underwriters’ Central Asso 


Difficulties Going 
With Coal Insurance 


VERY BROAD COVERS SOUGHT 





Two Values Often at Risk For Which 
the Underwriter Doesn’t Get 
Adequate Premium 


’ 





London, July 6—The difficulties of coal 
insurance often puzzle the best of under- 
writers, and the Manchester Guardian 
Commercial insurance expert writng un- 
der the caption, “Cool Insurance Clauses,” 
says: , 

“An underwriting correspondent writes 
to me of another cargo insurance diffi- 
culty—one arising in the insurance of 
coal. He sends me a set of coal clauses, 
which are suggested to be the production 
of am ingenious coal factor, but which 
are nevertheless sometimes unwarily in- 
corporated in insurance policies. One 
clause states that coal is to be insured 
‘until safely delivered into the store, 
warehouse, or other place’ afloat or 
ashore, for which the goods have been 
entered, or in, or upon, which it is in- 
tended they shall be lodged whether pre- 
viously discharged or landed or placed 
elsewhere, or not!” 

_ “Now that is a clause that is not: leav- 
ing very much to chance, or, rather, is 
leaving every chance to the underwriter. 
The warehouse-to-warchouse clause in 
general cargo policies, limiting cover to 
15 days after discharge, is very small 
beer in comparison. This clause is fol- 
lowed by another—which is generally to 
be found in all printed coal clauses— 
which stipulates that when cargo is lost 
during lighterage at the port of dis- 
charge the claim on the policy is to be 
increased by the amount of freight paid 
or to be paid on it. It is this clause, 


< 








ciation, and to apply the policy condi- 
tions of the Central Association’s stand- 
ard form. 

“D. In the event of a signatory wish- 
ing to withdraw from this agreement 
one month’s notice shall be given. 
Where at least one fourth of the signa- 
tories make a corresponding motion, the 
agreement shall be abolished at once.” 

In the course of the discussion the 
chairman informed the meeting that the 
making of the above draft agreement 
binding on the members of the Central 
Association was not contemplated, but 
it was rather the idea that it should be 
a compulsory agreement between Nor- 
wegian and foreign underwriters carry- 
ing on hull insurance in Norway, con- 
cluded quite independently of the Cen- 
tral Association. However, the head of- 
fice of the said association was to be 
empowered to deal with all matters aris- 
ing under the agreement. 

Finally. the resolution was adopted, 
that the companies doing direct marine 
insurance in Norway should at once be 
asked to support and sign the agree- 
ment, and as soon as the answers were 
received, a new meeting would be con- 
vened to appoint the hull committee. 








APPLETON 


1 South William 


& COX, Inc. 


Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $5,335,216.16 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
| Admitted Assets, $8,132,324.02 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,293,473.36 
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particularly, when combined with a land. 
ing clause which includes no limitation 
of time and very little of space, which 
is the subject of my correspondent’s 
complaint. At Lisbon, Oporto, Algiers 
and many other ports it is quite usual 
for coal to be discharged into lighters 
and remain there for anything from a 
fortnight to a month. 
An Anomaly 

“Now, in addition, coal is low valued, 
and freight makes up a big proportion 
of its oversea value, as we found in Eng. 
land when we had to rely on foreign 
coal. Freight paid at the destination 
often increases the value of an original 
cargo of coal by 30 or 40%. It will 
therefore, be seen that when a lichter 
load of coal is lost at destination the un- 
derwriter is called upon to pay not only 
the original value, on which he has re. 
ceived his due premium, but also an ad- 
ditional sum for freight, on which he has 
received no premium at all. 
. “It is, of course, true that the coal 
shipper is called upon to pay the freight, 
but my correspondent’s point is that if 
the shipper wants the freight—which js 
at stake all the time the cargo is lying 
in lighters at the destination—insured he 
should pay a premium on it. He sug- 
gests that two policies should be issued, 
something like the following: 

On cargo and freight advance. 
Cardiff to Algiers. 
Value £2,500. Rate 5s. per cent. 
2. On cargo plus increased value. 
While at Algiers. 

Value £3,000. Rate 2s. 6d. per cent. 
_“In this manner, the different values at 
risk would be properly taken into ac- 
count, and underwriters would be insur- 
ing the very substantial risk at the port 
of destination specifically, and not, as at 
present, anomalously. 





ROCKAWAY RATE SYSTEM 
Insurance Superintendent James A 
Beha of New York announces that the 
Insurance Department has been advised 
by the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization that it contemplates a new 
system in rerating properties in_ the 
Rockaway section. The block system 
which has been in use for several years 
has been found to be too complicated 
and unwieldy. As a result no changes 
in rates have been made to meet in- 
creased hazards in certain sections to 
give credits where hazards have been 
reduced. Now a simpler rating system 
is being tried out for the purpose of 

more equitably rating the district. 


NEW INSURANCE FIRM 

E. W. McDonough, insurance broker, 
and Leslie Stevens, for seven years with 
Feist & Feist, Inc., have formed the E. 
W. McDonough Co., Inc., to carry on 
a general real estate brokerage business. 
Mr. McDonough is preseident and Mr. 
Stevens secretary. The company wil 
have its main office on the ground floot 
of the Kinney Building with a suburban 
office at 65 South Orange avenue, South 
Orange. 








POPULAR SCIENCE ARTICLE 

‘The Popular Science Monthly” for 
August, 1927, contains an article, “Is 
Your Home Safe From Fire?” written 
by John R. McMahon. He describes 
for the benefit of the man who is build- 
ing a house various ways and means of 
increasing the fire-resisting qualities 0 
the structure, and also gives a number 
of hints on lowering the fire-risk on fin- 
ished building. 





FIRE AGENCY APPOINTMENTS 

The American Fire Insurance Co. has 
made several new agency appointments 
in Connecticut during the last week: 
They include W. B. Brotherton & Son 
at Milford and the Harry Bells Insut- 
ance Agency at Stamford. 


ILLINOIS MINORITY OPINION 

Three justices of the Supreme Court 
of Illinois have a minority opinion, 
the tax case of the Hanover Fire agains 
Harding, won by the Hanover. This 
opinion honds that the majority of the 
court has misconstrued the law. 
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Plate Glass Rates to Be 
Reduced on August 1 


APPROXIMATELY 7% DECREASE 





Biggest Drop Is in Los Angeles of 
33 1/3%; Miami Beach, Florida, 
Gets the Only Increase 





The plate glass department of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters made some real progress at 
its meeting last Friday toward a down- 
ward revision of plate glass insurance 
rates. This meeting had been called 
following a conference of company ex- 
ecutives with Norman R. Moray, vice- 
president, Hartford Accident. Mr. Mo- 
ray had stated at that time that his 
company, no longer a member of the 
bureau’s plate glass department, would 
be agreeable to using the rates arrived 
at by the Moore Bureau and the Na- 
tional Bureau but was insistent upon 
prompt action. He was then advised 
that the Moore Bureau had drawn up a 
list of rate revisions which the National 
Bureau was also going to pass upon. 

The outcome of the situation is that a 
general reduction in rates of approx- 
imatcly 7%, applicable nation-wide, is 
to become effective August 1. The big- 
gest drop is to be in Los Angeles where 
the downward trend will be 33 1/3%. 
Good experience in that territory has 
justified this decrease and it has also 
been made necessary due to competitive 
conditions, 

The only rate increase is to be at 
Miami Beach, Fla., the jump being 20%. 
One of the contributing causes for this 
was last year’s tornado in that part of 
the state, as well as the general hazard- 
ous conditions which prevail. Rates in 
Detroit were decreased 15% but there 
was no change made in Chicago. 

In the following sections no change 
whatever was made in the present rates: 
Arkansas, : Kentucky, Louisiana, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pittsburgh, 
Providence, Texas, and the state of Vir- 
ginia, excluding Richmond. 

Those present at the meeting were 
cognizant of the fact that the price of 
plate glass might be raised before the 
year is up but in the reduction made 
this possibility was not taken into con- 
sideration. The new rates were made 
On a statistical basis of the best infor- 
mation available. If there is a_ tariff 
mcrease of 20% in the plate glass mar- 
ket, as has been talked about by the 
Manufacturers, then, of course, the rates 
for plate glass insurance will have to 
be increased. 





McNALLY JOINS INDEPENDENCE 


J. D. McNally, formerly vice-president 
of the Dyobsa Agency of Brooklyn, has 
joned the metropolitan New York 
branch of the Independence Indemnity 
as a fidelity and surety producer. Mr. 
McNally has been about fifteen years 
i the business, having joined the Na- 
tional Surety in 1912. He was connect- 
ed with that company for twelve years 
and then joined the Dyobsa Agency. Mr. 

CNally has a wide acquaintance with 
the brokers, especially in Brooklyn. 


Gignilliat Leaves F. & C. 
And Spoils a Palship 


JOINS INDEPENDENCE ON AUG. 1 





He and J. R. Hillas Worked Together 
for 8 Years in Same Department; 
Latter Promoted 





For the past eight years Thomas H. 
Gignilliat and James R. Hillas have been 
pals in the Fidelity & Casualty, both of 
them having started with the company 
at the same time and in the same de- 
partment. Ever since 1922 they have 
been joint managers of the bonding de- 
partment of the companys’ metropolitan 
New York branch. A warm bond of af- 
fection has developed between them. 

Now this delightful partnership is a 
thing of the past for it developed this 
week that Mr. Gignilliat had resigned 
his post to join the Independence In- 
demnity as manager of its metropolitan 
New York surety department. He be- 
gins his new work on August 1, now 
being on a vacation. 

At the same time Mr. Hillas moves 
up a peg in the Fidelity & Casualty, 
becoming manager of the bonding de- 
partment in the metropolitan branch. 


Their Respective Careers 

Mr. Gignilliat comes of a family of 
soldiers, his uncle being Brigadier Gen- 
eral L. R. Gignilliat. A graduate of Cul- 
ver Military Institute, he joined the Fi- 
delity & Casualty in 1919 after a short 
time spent on the faculty of the mili- 
tary institution. He was put in the fi- 
delity department at the home office 
where his friendship with Mr. Hillas 
started. It was in 1922 that he and Mr. 
Hillas were transferred to the metropol- 
itan New York branch. 

Mr. Hillas was graduated from Cor- 
nell University and has spent his entire 
insurance career with the Fidelity & 
Casualty. As has been previously stat- 
ed, both he and Mr. Gignilliat have 
grown up with the company together, 
and they both will miss the close com- 
radeship of the past eight years. 





MAY SOON ENTER NEW YORK 


The American Bonding of Baltimore, 
which was revived last summer by in- 


terests affiliated with the Fidelity & De-~ 


posit, is widely extending its operations, 
according to a statement made this week 
by its president, George L. Radcliffe. 
Mr. Radcliffe added that while no defi- 
nite announcement could be made at this 
time as to the company’s operations in 
New York, he would be glad to do so 
a little later on. 





BLACK’S AEROPLANE FLIGHT 


Van Lear Black, chairman of the 
board of the Fidelity & Deposit, who re- 
cently completed an airplane flight of 
nearly 10,000 miles from Amsterdam, 
Holland, to Batavia, Java, is now wing- 
ing his way back together with two 
pilots and a valet. Daily newspaper re- 
ports are recording his progress, one 
item showing him to have arrived at 
Calcutta, India. Mr. Black’s trip to Java 
may be considered the longest pleasure 
flight ever made in an aeroplane. 
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New Co. Far Ahead 
Of Its First Year Goal 


GREAT AMERICAN 


President J. S. Phillips in Interview 
Says Company’s Premiums Are __ 


$2,225,000; Has 625 Agents 


The Great American Indemnity on 
Tuesday of this week celebrated the cul- 
mination of its first year’s active par- 
ticipation in the casualty and surety 
business. One year ago, July 12, 1926, 
the company opened its New York city 


INDEMNITY 





branch office and appointed its first 
agent. 
Jesse S. Phillips, president of the 


company, was in a jubilant mood when 
he was asked to comment on the prog- 
ress made so far. While a year ago he 
thought his ideas regarding the success 
of the Great American Indemnity might 
be somewhat influenced by his ardour, 
he now finds from experience that the 
company has been given a_ reception 
more cordial and enthusiastic than his 
most extravagant anticipation led him to 
expect. 

He said: “At the outset we set our 
goal for the fitst twelve months at two 
million dollars net premiums, and five 
hundred agents. Actually, we have writ- 
ten somewhat more than two and a 
quarter millions net, and today have a 
staff of more than six hundred twenty- 
five agents. 

“If 1 should be asked the reason of 
this record, I should say it is because 
before we wrote a dollar’s worth of bus- 
iness we combed the country and gath- 
ered together a complete staff of the 
best underwriters we could find. In 
other words, it was reasoned that for a 
new company to make any noticeable 
headway, it must be equipped in every 
department to render service of the 
highest type. 


Took Agents Into Confidence 


“Another factor to which we attrib- 
ute a large part of our success is the 
practice of taking our agents into. our 
confidence. A very large percentage of 
them are stockholders, and three of them 
are members of the board of directors. 

“Looking into the future, we expect 
to carry on in accordance with the same 
policy which has served us so well. Our 
practice of underwriting agency pros- 


pects before signing a contract has 
proved its value. It has contributed to 
the satistactory loss ratio we have en- 
joyed, and it has worked for harmony 
between company and agent inasmuch 
as the latter knows from the very be- 
ginning just what the company will do 
for him. 

“Our quota for the calendar year, 
1927, is. three million dollars, net pre- 
miums, but judging from our production 
for the first six months we may expect 
to exceed this figure by a considerable 
margin.” 





BEHA RECONSIDERS RULING 





Will Now Permit Companies to Write 
Electric Current Interruption Line 
Under N. Y. Insurance Law 
A few weeks ago Superintendent of 
Insurance Beha ruled that electric cur- 
rent interruption insurance could not be 
written in New York State as it did not 
come within the provisions of Section 
24 of the N. Y. insurance law. This po- 
sition was changed this week when the 
superintendent held that there was suf- 
ficient warrant in the law to allow this 
form, but limited the amount of busi- 
ness affected. by the collapse of one 

power station. 

Mr. Beha’s views on this matter were 
given in a letter to Charles C. Nadal, 
general counsel, Fidelity & Casualty, and 
legal chairman of the Boiler & Engi- 
neering Insurance Service Bureau, who 
represented the companies in a recent 
conference with the superintendent. 





RULING ON VIRGINIA COUNTIES 


Virginia counties come within the 
terms of the workmen’s compensation 
act of that state, according to a ruling 
by Attorney General Saunders of that 
state. He supports the position taken 
by the Virginia Industrial Commission 
which had been challenged by several 
state’s attorneys in the counties. Their 
position was that as a county could not 
be classed as an “industry or business” 
it could not be required to report to the 
commission, nor could the commission 
assess against its payroll the tax for 
maintaining the operations of the work- 
men’s compensation act. 

Attorney General Saunders says that 
this view of the matter might prevail 
but for a provision of the act which 
reads as follows: “Employers shall in- 
clude the state and any municipal cor- 
poration within the state or any political 

division thereof.” 
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Iustration from the front cover of Independence Indemnity 
Company’s newest Residence Burglary Folder 






INDEPENDENCE BURGLARY INSURANCE for every kind of Burglary Risk is another of 
the numerous coverages that go to make up “INDEPENDENCE COMPLETE PROTECTION,” 
recognized by Independence Agents, everywhere, as a valuable sales slogan—one that is helping 


them to “‘completely protect” their customers 


The INDEPENDENCE COMPANIES 


Home Offices — PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLES H. HOLLAND, President 


Casualty Insurance » Surety Bonds 
Fire Insurance 


+#[ These Companies maintain Human Relations with their Agents, Brokers and 





Policyholders | 
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J. H. Thom Observes 
40 Years With Standard 


HONORED AT FIELD CONFERENCE 








Branch and Associate Managers Hold 
5-Day Session at Home Office; 
Company Officers Present 





Recognition was given to the long and 
meritorious career of J. H. Thom, vice- 
president of the Standard Accident, at a 
recent five-day conference of the com- 
pany’s branch and service managers. Mr. 
Thom is celebrating his fortieth year of 
service with the Standard this year and 
in honor of this anniversary he was 
presented with a handsome desk clock 
and barometer by eighteen of his asso- 
cates in the home oince, all ot whom 
have been with the company more than 
fiteen years. 

‘The conference itself was part business 
and part pleasure and its purpose was to 
provide an even closer co-operation be- 
tween the company and its nation-wide 
field force. Twenty-seven branch and 
associate managers were present, repre- 
senting the largest cities located 
throughout the United States. E. J. 
Schofield, vice-president, opened the ses- 
sions and acted as general chairman. Mr. 
Thom delivered the “Keynote” at the 
first get-together. 

Those present had the opportunity to 
lunch with Dexter M. Ferry, Jr., presi- 
dent of the company, and members of 
the board of directors on the second day 
of the conference. The next day was 
given over entirely to golf, the visiting 
managers making use of the various well- 
known goff clubs adjacent to Detroit. in 
the evening a banquet was served with 
Paul M. Bowen, vice-president and as- 
sistant treasurer, as master of ceremo- 
nies. 

Among the various topics covered were 
credits and collections, with the discus- 
sion directed by Vice-President J. S. 
Heaton; production; the relationship of 
the comptroller’s department and _ its 
problems in connection with branch op- 
erations, presided over by R. S. Hull, 
comptroller; supplies; economy in corre- 
spondence; and underwriting with the 
discussion of the various sub-topics of 
this subject being led by the various de- 
partment superintendents. 





TIP TO SELL ACCIDENT LINE 


_ The Maryland Casualty in the current 
issue of its house organ, “The Budget,” 
calls attention to the possibility ot sell- 
Ing accident insurance to the some 20,0U0 
to 30,000 members of the American Le- 
gion who will go to France this fall for 
the annual meeting. 

It is pointed out that although some 
Provision for accident insurance cover- 
ing them while away may\be made in the 
tickets for the trip which are sold to the 
American Legion men, the death benefit 
Teported to be $250, is comparatively 
small and there will be no provision for 
the payment of weekly indemnity. 





CAPITAL INCREASE COMPLETED 


The Metropolitan Casualty has com- 
Pleted the increase of its capital from 
$2,500,000 to $3,000,000 and the examina- 
ion report of the company indicates that 
the $500,000 additional capital was paid 
i and $1,100,000 added to the surplus 
account, 

This addition of $1,600,000 materially 
strengthens the company, which is writ- 
ing business at the rate of $10,000,000 an- 
nually. The Metropolitan Casualty now 
has a capital of $3,000,000 and a net 
Surplus of $3,354,000. 





Is APPOINTMENTS IN ONE WEEK 


As an indication of the progress that 
Lg Commercial Casualty is making in 
Massachusetts, the company announced 

teen agency appointments in that state 
ast week. This is considered to be one 
of the largest lists of agency appoint- 
ments ever made by an insurance com- 
pany in one week. 
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Thomas M. Nial to Join 
the Hartford Accident 


WILL ASSIST PAUL RUTHERFORD 





Leaves National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters Shortly; Starts 
New Work in August 





Paul Rutherford, vice-president, Hart- 
ford Accident, in charge of the New 
York office, has sent out a communica- 
tion to agents of the company this week 
in which he states that he will from now 
on give his personal supervision to the 
agency department, formerly in charge 
of William D. Driscoll, who resigned to 
join the American Employers. 

To assist him in general agency mat- 
ters, Mr. Rutherford has arranged for 
Thomas M. Nial, assistant secretary, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, to join the Hartford Acci- 
dent about the middle of August. It is 
Mr. Nial’s plan to come into the organi- 
zation and learn the practical side of the 
business, all of his experience in the Na- 
tional Bureau having been more or less 
of a theoretical nature. 

Mr. Nial is a graduate of Syracuse 
University and joined the bureau some 
years.ago as an inspector of compensa- 
tion risks. After a year and a half at 
this work he became assistant manager 
of the New Orleans office of the bureau 
and then manager. He was next called 
into the New York main office and made 
assistant secretary, from which position 
he is resigning to connect with the Hart- 
ford Accident. 

Among Mr. Nial’s contributions to the 
business is a book on workmen’s com- 
pensation on which he collaborated with 
G. F. Michelbacher, now vice-president 
of the Great American Indemnity. 

we 


MARYLAND’S CLEVER ART WORK 








Front Cover of Company Magazine 
Gives Vivid Picture of “Spirit of 
St. Louis” Crossing Ocean 
Artistic talent at the home office of 
the Maryland Casualty asserted itself this 
month when the company published the 
current number of the “Budget,” which 
is edited by Harry A. Warner, super- 
visor of publicity. The cover design of 
the “Budget” illustrates strikingly Col- 
onel Charles A. Lindbergh’s famous 
“Spirit of St. Louis” winging its way 

across the Atlantic. 

The artist has made clever use of 
three colors. The airplane is in white, 
standing out against a sky of clear blue. 
The caption in black reads, “The Spirit 
of ’76 in 1927.” On the second page of 
the magazine the effect of Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s flight is editorially summed up 
as follows: “The Lone Eagle has taught 
us a lesson. By setting a goal for our 
business, planning with care and setting 
out to reach the goal set, victory is sure.” 





NEW APPOINTMENTS MADE 


The United Life and Accident of Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, announces the ap- 
pointment of the following general 
agents: 

C. S. H. Fitz-Gerald, general agent for 
northern New Jersey; John H. Zarker, 
general agent for Harrisburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, and surrounding territory; Harry D. 
Pridy, general agent at Dayton, Ohio; 
Charles F. Caldwell, general agent at 
Canton, Ohio; Davis and Terry, general 
agents at Trenton, New Jersey. 





TO URGE STATE MONOPOLY BILL 


The executive committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts Federation of Labor is rec- 
ommending to the organization that steps 
be taken to have a state monopoly com- 
pensation bill drawn up, modeled after 
the Ohio law, submitted to the voters by 
referendum. 





REPRESENT GLOBE INDEMNITY 


The Globe Indemnity has appointed 
the Bridgeport Land & Title Co. of 
Bridgeport as its agents in that city. 
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Catlin’s Size-up Of 
Auto Fleet Problems 


SAFETY FEATURE IS STRESSED 





Aetna Life Secretary Puts Himself In 
Shoes of the Fleet Owner; What 


Insurance to Carry 





R. L. Catlin, secretary, Aetna Life, has 
prepared some interesting observations 
on the need for more accident preven- 
tion work among automobile fleet own- 
ers which will furnish meat to those 
company executives who are worrying 
now over the experience in this class of 
business in congested districts. Mr. Cat- 
lin’s views appear in the current 1s- 
sue of the “National Safety News” under 
the title of “If 1 Owned An Automobile 
Fleet.” 

He says: “Assuming that, as owner of 
a fleet of automobiles operated in con- 
nection with my department store busi- 
ness, | am not interested in safety trom 
the standpoint of obligation to public 
welfare, | still believe 1 could be inter- 
ested in the subject, if only from the 
dollar and cents viewpoint. Looking at it 
solely from this selfish angle, there are 
at least nine reasons which would ap- 
peal to me. 

1. Abnormal Depreciation 


“Most concerns charge off a predeter- 
mined sum annually to take care of the 
normal depreciation in their motor 
equipment. Accidents bring about an ab- 
normal depreciation which automatically 
throws this sum out of line and reduces 
the earnings on capital investment. 

“The average truck lasts about five 
years, whereas it should last eight or 
ten to produce a proper return on the 
cost. The minute an automobile 1s in- 
volved in an accident, it becomes, tech- 
nically speaking, a second-hand car and 
its trade-in value is greatly reduced. , 

2. Extra Equipment 

“The accident record of many concerns 
may well be measured by the number 
of ‘extra’ trucks maintained. While a 
truck is laid up for repairs due to ac- 
cident, the driver must remain idle un- 
less additional equipment is provided. 
Furthermore, unless an adequate num- 
ber of drivers are working, my business 
is retarded. ; 

“Capital invested in extra equipment 
does not earn anything like a satisfac- 
tory return, yet if I hire trucks to take 
the place of those laid up through ac- 
cidents, I must pay anywhere from $25 
to $40 per day for them, and I am out 
of pocket either way. 

3. Excessive Cost of Repairs 

“Few operators of trucks carry col- 
lision insurance, especially on a full cov- 
erage basis. Therefore I must stand the 
full cost of making repairs to trucks 
damaged in accidents. 

“I must also maintain an efficient re- 
pair shop and enough mechanics to put 
my cars in condition without delay. The 
more accidents, the more I must en- 
large my shop facilities, and I must 
stand the cost of such parts as may be 
necessary to replace those damaged be- 
yond repair through accident, and parts 
are costly. 

4. Damage to Merchandise 
Transported 

“Many owners of trucks do not carry 
cargo insurance. Assuming that I do 
not, I should have to stand the cost of 
damage to any merchandise while being 
transported. If I were sending an ex- 
pensive suite of furniture to one of my 
customers it might be damaged materi- 
ally, and the cost of repairing or re- 
placing damaged articles might amount 
to a considerable sum. 

5. Unreliable Deliveries 


“If one of my customers should be 
promised delivery of important articles 
at a certain hour and I should fail of my 
agreement through an accident, this cus- 
tomer (especially if a woman) probably 
would transfer her patronage. 

“In this day, most people want what 
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they want when they want it. It is not 
unusual for a customer to have artisans 
or other workmen on the ground to start 
work at a certain hour, and a delay 
caused by non-arrival. of materials is 
often a matter of serious cost. People 
like to trade where they are confident 
prompt service will be received. 


6. Loss of Advertising Value 


“A well kept fleet of automobiles is an 
excellent advertisement. If the public, 
seeing my cars every day, observes them 
in a battered or run-down condition, it 
is likely it will be assumed that these 
trucks represent fairly well the grade of 
merchandise and the service which I pro- 
vide. On the other hand, if my fleet 
presents a well kept appearance, it will 
be the general impression that my busi- 
ness is run on the same high plane. 

7. Efficiency of Drivers 

“Here is another important point, be- 
cause the caliber of men I employ to 
drive my cars largely, if not almost en- 
tirely, governs my accident records. The 
condition of my trucks is likely to have 
a marked effect upon the mental condi- 
tion of my drivers. 

“Tf they feel that I am content to have 
them operate poor appearing equipment, 
they probably will react by assuming 
that I do not care whether they have 
accidents or not. Without question, mv 
men will not only be better drivers if 
the equipment is kept in first class order, 
but better and more efficient representa- 
tives of my business as well. 


8. Loss of Good Will 


“My business, like every other, de- 
pends upon the good will of the public. 
If a man or woman is almost hit by one 
of my trucks and the driver goes on his 
way apparently unconcerned, it is nat- 
ural to assume that that person will not 
feel inclined to pay my store a visit. 

“Tf one of my trucks, while deliver- 
ing merchandise in a residential neigh- 
borhood, injures some little boy or girl, 
the news will spread rapidly and almost 
every mother in the vicinity will auto- 
matically react by holding a certain un- 
friendliness toward my establishment. 

“T must keep the good will of the 
community, not only by quality of goods 
and service, but by seeing that the driv- 
ers I employ and the equipment I put 
into their hands will be involved in as 
few accidents as possible. 

9. Cost of Insurance 


“Last, but not least, there is the cost 
of insurance. By reason of the number 
of automobiles I operate, my fleet is eli- 
gible for experience rates as far as lia- 
bility and property damage are con- 
cerned and also for special fire and theft 
rates. 

“Since the accident record of my in- 
dividual risk governs the cost of my in- 
surance, I should, in order to acquire 
protection at minimum cost, interest my- 
self in seeing that my automobiles are 
operated in a most careful manner. A 
poor accident record means that I shall 


have to pay debit rates for my cover- | 


age. 

“On the other hand, a good accident 
record will not only enable me to’ buy 
automobile liability and property dam- 
age insurance advantageously, but 
through the elimination of accidents my 
equipment will be kept in better condi- 
tion and the probability of a fire loss 
will be greatly reduced. Thus, as long as 
my special fire and theft rates reflect 
the experience, it is readily seen that the 
fewer the losses, the lower the cost of 
protection will be.” 





BEST’S CASUALTY REPORTS OUT 





Has Many New Features, Among Which 
Is a Five Year Reciprocal Exhibit; 
A. J. Gavey the Editor 

The 1927 casualty and miscellaneous 
edition of Best’s Insurance Reports came 
out this week 105 pages larger than last 
year’s volume. Edited for the first time 
by A. J. Gavey, who joined the Best or- 
ganization in January, 1927, as manager 
of its casualty department, it contains 
a number of new features of interest to 
company executives. 

In the material about stock and mutual 
companies there is included tables show- 
ing non-ledger and non-admitted assets. 
In the section devoted to reciprocals the 
foreword states that information on sev- 
enty-one companies has been compiled 
for the past year as compared with sev- 
enty-five companies in 1925 and 1924. 
The total aggregate premiums written by 
these seventy-one carriers in 1926 was 
$33,184,479. 

A new feature in the reciprocal section 
is a five year exhibit which shows assets, 
surplus, unpaid claims, unearned pre- 
miums and ratio of losses paid to pre- 
miums written, as well as loss expense 
paid to premiums written. It is also men- 
tioned whether the various reciprocal 
companies write business at manual rates 
and whether they write busses, taxicabs 
or fleet risks and the rates charged on 
these lines of business. 

An innovation this year in the casualty 
edition is a complete report on Lloyds 
of London, comprised of about seventeen 
pages. 


OPENS LONDON CREDIT OFFICE 

The United States F. & G., which en- 
tered the credit insurance field last year, 
has extended its operations in this line 
to Great Britain, having opened an office 
in London for the writing of specific 
risks arising from shipments made by 
English and European exporters to Am- 
erican importers. 

Arthur W. Robinson, a former Balti- 
more man, who has been engaged in the 
exporting business for the past fifteen 
years, has been made the company rep- 
resentative in that office. 








A 5% quarterly dividend on the capital 
stock of the American Surety has been 
declared by its trustees, payable June 30, 
te stockholders of record June 25. 








SUCCESS. 















A square deal—regardless of cost. Both 
to agents and the assured. 


Big men at the helm of the Republic, 
who realize that straight shooting is the 
only enduring foundation for permanent 


Correspondence Solicited 


CASUALIY 


PATNSBU/IRG'IHAPA® 


JOS. W. Ward, President and General Manager 





TO FORM A. & H. ASS’N 





Philadelphia Underwriters of This Line 
Plan Definite Organization in 
September 
A further step was taken this week in 
Philadelphia toward the organization of 
an Accident & Health Underwriters’ As- 
sociation when managers and underwrit- 
ers of accident and health business met 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel to dis- 
cuss the matter. The meeting was called 
by A. F. Lawrence, manager, accident 
and health department, Maryland Cas- 
ualty, who told those present how the 
new association would improve condi- 

tions generally in this line. 

A committee headed by Mr. Lawrence 
will meet during the summer to make 
plans for a general meeting of the acci- 
dent and health underwriters in Septem- 
ber, at which time the organization will 
be formally launched. 





R. L. GREENE GIVEN LUNCHEON 





His Associates in Commercial Casualty 
N. Y. Office Delighted to Have 
Him Back From Coast 

Department managers of the New 
York office of the Commercial Casualty 
showed that they were delighted to have 
R. L. Greene, assistant to Resident 
Vice-President Floyd N. Dull, back from 
his ten months’ leave of absence on the 
Pacific Coast when they tendered him 
a luncheon yesterday at the Drug & 
Chemical Club. 

Mr. Dull acted as the toastmaster and 
the speaker was Dr. S. M. Lindenbaun, 
manager of the compensation and claim 
department. Both of them had some 
complimentary things to say about Mr. 
Greene’s good work in reorganizing the 
Pacific Coast territory. 





PHILADELPHIA CHANGES. 


Charles F. Weeks, formerly assistant 
manager New Amsterdam Casualty’s 
Philadelphia branch, and more recently 
assistant to Milo A. Nealy, manager of 
the city department of the Constitution 
Indemnity, has been appointed head of 
the liability department of the Constitu- 
tion Indemnity to succeed Benjamin F. 
Opdenbrow, resigned. 

Stephen R. Prout, for the past nine 
years counterman in the Philadelphia 
branch of the Aetna Life & Affiliated 
Companies, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Weeks. Walter Foster, for- 
merly of the claims department of the 
Independence Indemnity has become a 
member of the claims staff of the Con- 
stitution Indemnity. Mr. Foster has 
been active in the athletic affairs of the 
employes of the Independence Indem- 
nity. 





FEATURING NEW FRAUD BOND 


The Standard Accident is sending out 
some attractive advertising literature to 
its agents calling attention to the new 
merchants protective bond. In one fold- 
er called “If honesty could be read in 
faces,” it has listed ten reasons for buy- 
ing this bond. 

Another circular calls attention to the 
fact that this tenfold protection can be 
obtained for one year at $17.50. It is sug- 
gested that Standard Accident agents 
immediately solicit the smaller merchants 
in their territory for this bond but not 
more than two bonds may be sold to any 
one prospect and only one bond may be 
sold to any prospect who is carrying a 
fraud bond. 





NEW COMPANY ORGANIZING 


A new company to be organized in 
New York State is the Greater New 
York Taxpayers’ Mutual Insurance /\s- 
sociation, which will specialize in gen- 
eral liability risks. This company will 
have its head offices in New York City. 





The Niagara Underwriting Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y., has filed a certifi- 
cate in the office of the secretary © 
state increasing the number of shares 
of its non par value capital stock from 
250 to 400 shares. 
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J. A. Nelson’s Views On 
Underwriting Losses 


CALLS EXPENSE RATIO LOW 





New Amsterdam Casualty Chief In In- 
terview Says Insurance Is Mest 
Economically Managed Business 





J. Arthur Nelson, president, New Am- 
sterdam Casualty, gave out an _ inter- 
view a short time ago to the “Baltimore 
News” in which he stated that insur- 
ance, as a whole, had become freer from 
financial instability than any other busi- 
ness in the United States. Mr. Nel- 
son viewed the situation as follows: 

“In past days, when the business of 
insurance companies was. small, their 
expenses were proportionately large. 
But today, with the large volume of 
business conducted by the old line in- 
surance companies, the amount con- 
sumed in expenses is very low. 

“For many of the well-conducted 
companies it is under 10% of the pre- 
mium for all home office management 
expenses, including salaries, rents, tele- 
phone, telegraph, printing and all the 
miscellaneous expense which an insur- 
ance company must incur properly to 
conduct its affairs. No other large busi- 
ness is so economically conducted. 

“The acquisition cost rules, adopted 
by the companies at the request of many 
of the insurance commissioners, have 
resulted in a considerable reduction in 
the cost of agency commissions, bring- 
ing down the cost of distribution to a 
point that compares favorably with other 
great industries.” 

Results of 100 Companies 


Commenting on the underwriting los- 
ses in casualty and surety which are 
causing no end of worry to company ex- 
ecutives, Mr. Nelson stated: 

“That the cost of insurance, one of 
the most important items of expense of 
operation, should be so little understood 


by successful men in other lines is one 
of the strange features of business in 
the United States today. The general 
impression is that insurance is a very 
profitable business for those who en- 
gage in it, and that it constitutes very 
little except a tax for those who pay for 
it. Such is far from the actual facts, 
as will be readily ascertained by any 
intelligent business man who takes the 
time to give the situation even small 
consideration. 

“The ‘Spectator,’ published recently in 
its supplement an analyzation of the re- 
sults of underwriting of 100 leading cas- 
ualty and surety companies for the 10- 
year period 1917 to 1926, inclusive. This 
shows that the total net loss to the 
combined 100 companies for the full 10- 
year period was. 1% on a volume of pre- 
miums of $4,210,973,672. In other words, 
the insurance companies took in $4,210,- 
973,672, and paid out, or added to their 
liabilities for future payments, $4,213,- 
598,069, showing a net loss to the insur- 
ance companies of $2,624,397 for 10 
years, on a volume of more than four 
billion dollars. 


Few Companies Show Profit 


“Among the 100 are many which 
made a_ substantial profit, and some 
which took a loss, but the net result is 
a loss by the combined figures. The 
100 leading companies do not include 
many, which, in the interim, went out 
of business because they lost money. If 
the figures of such had been included 
the net loss to the insurance carriers 
would show considerably higher. 

“However, during the same decade, 
the companies have shown a very satis- 
factory net profit on all their transac- 
tions, because their financial operations 
in the 10-year period were eminently 
successful. Because of the financial de- 
pression that followed the war period, 
insurance companies with large funds on 
hand were able to take advantage of 
the low prices in the securities markets, 
and today have a very handsome profit 


in appreciation of value of those securi- 
ties. 

“Had the financial operations been 
unprofitable many companies would 
now be in a serious financial condition. 
There have been periods when the fi- 
nancial operations were unprofitable for 
the insurance companies, but, fortunate- 
ly for them, during periods of unprofit- 
able financial operations, underwriting 
transactions were profitable.” 





AIR TRAVEL BECOMING SAFER 
Department of Commerce Issues State- 
ment Based on Report of German 
Insurance Company 
Safety in air travel was revealed in the 
report of ‘the Deutsche Luft Hansa, ac- 
cording to a statement just issued by 
the Department of Commerce. Accidents 
in flying during 1926 were reported, few 
and indemnities paid therefor very small. 
_This report was based upon a commu- 
nication received from the American 


Consul General at Berlin, Carlton Bailey 


Hurst. The full text follows: 

Few accidents in German air service 
are shown in a Deutsche Luft Hansa re- 
port for 1926. There was one death 
among the 82,932 passengers carried and 
one among the flying employes and none 
among the ground employes or others. 
There were 15 accidents—1l1 to passen- 
gers and 4 to flying employes. A total 
of 17.243 Reichsmarks was paid as in- 
demnities for property damages to 
others. 
; The company states that it is develop- 
ing an elaborate safety program and pay- 
ing particular attention to the construc- 
tion of safe planes. 





105% INCREASE IN SURETY 
In the month of June, the net surety 
premiums of the New York Indemnity 
were 105% greater than for the month 
of June, 1926, indicating the progress 
that has been made by the company in 
this line. 


SCORES INCOMPETENT DRIVERS 


C. E. Hill, N; Y. Central, in Safety Talk 
Suggests More Rigid Licensing 
For Them 

A million incompetent drivers of auto- 
mobiles in the United States contribute 
to making this nation’s traffic accident 
problem one of the most serious ques- 
tions of the day, according to Charles 
E. Hill, general safety agent, New York 
Central Railroad and vice-president of 
the National Safety Council, in an ad- 
dress recently before the first annual 
session of the Michigan Industrial Safe- 
ty Congress. 

Only 5% of the total number driving 
cars is made up of incompetents, Mr. 
Hill said, but even so small a percen- 
tage runs into huge numbers. Some- 
thing of the problem out of which has 
come such developments as compulsory 
auto insurance was thus depicted by the 
speaker who maintained that the remedy 
for accidents lies in scientific study, edu- 
cation, and strict enforcement of safety 
laws. 

Uniform traffic regulations and some 
real qualifications for licensing drivers 
were urged as possible helps toward so- 
lution of the matter. The speaker con- 
trasted the lax requirements for becom- 
ing an automobile pilot with the rigid 
qualifications for operating a locomotive. 
He held this difference to be partly re- 
sponsible for the auto accident toll of 
23,000 lives last year as compared with 
the railroads’ 79. 








W. C. McPHERSON RESIGNS 

W. C. McPherson, who joined the 
Bankers Indemnity of Newark a few 
months ago, resigned this week and has 
not yet made known his plans for the 
future. Mr. McPherson was formerly 
with the New York Indemnity. 





The Stratton Insurance Agency, Lan- 
sing, Mich., has been appointed a gen- 
eral agent of the New York Indemnity 
for casualty and surety lines. 



































Wm. B. Joyce, Chairman 








New National Surety 
Company Plans 
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Will put money in the 

Pockets of Agents who > 

are willing to Adopt 
New Ideas 


If you would like to increase your present income, regardless of where 
you are or what lines you are handling, it will be well worth your while 


to get in touch immediately with us. 
Address E. M. ALLEN, Vice-President 
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115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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E. A. St. John, President 
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When Faulty Terminology 
Loses Business For Agents 





By LESLIE F. TILLINGHAST 
Agency Assistant Great American Indemnity 


“Madam,” said an enterprising drug 
clerk to a rather corpulent lady cus- 
tomer, “have you ever .chewed Spylph 
gum ?” 

“Young man, you should know that I 
never chew gum—how dare you!” 

“But, you see this is Spylph reducing 
gum, and four sticks of it will make a 
Barnum fat woman look like a Ziegfeld 
beauty; five sticks will guarantee her a 
job as the human skeleton.” 

Well, naturally, that’s a little different. 
Certainly, the indignant customer could 
chew that kind of gum—the drug clerk 
should have said what he meant in the 
beginning. 

Faulty terminology nearly cost a cus- 
tomer. 

Advertising men and students of sell- 
ing are agreed that the name of a prod- 
uct plays a very important part in its 
sale. If possible, the name should tell 
the prospective buyer something about 
the product. In no event should the name 
give a false impression. 

Two Misnomers in Liability Business 

In the liability business we have two 
terms which are misnomers. Not only are 
they misnomers, but also they are of a 
character such as to set up sales resis- 
tance rather than break it down. They 
tend to defeat the very argument which 
the companies are universally expound- 
ing. 

The first of these terms is “standard 
limits’; the second is “excess limits.” 
Picture yourself as a prospective pur- 
chaser of liability insurance, automobile 
or any other kind. You are convinced 
of your need for insurance; the only 
question to be decided is how much you 
need. Then the agent tells you that 
“standard limits” cost so much, and “ex- 
cess limits” are thus and such. 

Possibly there was a time when five 
and ten limits were sufficient to cover 
any ordinary liability claim. In those 
days the expression “standard limits” 
may have been perfectly proper. But 
in these days when the agent is trying 
to demonstrate to his prospect the need 
for adequate insurance, said prospect, 
naturally, and very properly, asks why 
he should be singled out from the aver- 
age policyholder for whom the standard 
amount of insurance is sufficient. 

Yes, I know what you executives and 
old-timers are saying—‘“every agent 
knows what the expression ‘standard 
limits’ means; the agent can explain the 
term to his client very easily.” You re- 
member the story of the young man who 
wrote a sales letter and submitted it to 
his boss for approval. The boss did not 
think it so clear as it might be, and said 
so. The ycurg man, somewhat incensed, 
retorted, “Why, anyone but a darn fool 
would understand that letter.’ Where- 
upon, the boss told him to go back and 
make it so clear that even a darn fool 
would comprehend its meaning. 

A Confusing Term 

That is my argument. In these days 
of highly competitive selling we must 
do everything possible not only to aid the 
salesman, but to help the prospect, as 
well. A term that needs explaining, 
when a self-explanatory term could be 
used to the better advantage of all con- 
cerned, should not be countenanced. 
Furthermore, an agent has no right to 
take up his client’s time with unneces- 
sary explanations. 

Here’s another angle. Client Jones has 
already bought 5/10 limits from Agent 
Smith of the X Insurance Company. He 
has an accident and calls Smith over to 
his office to report the claim. His con- 
versation develops something like this, 
“Say, Smith, these people are suing me 
for $20,000. Will my policy cover that? 
—No? Why, when you sold me that pol- 


icy, you told me it was written for 
standard limits and I am told verdicts 
for $20,000 or more are not uncommon. 
What kind of business do you call that ?” 

The man with less than any imagina- 
tion can easily guess what will become of 
the rest of Jones’ business that Smith 
has on his books. The man selling lia- 
bility insurance using the term “stand- 
ard limits” is something like the fellow 
who offers a diamond ring for ten dol- 
lars. When questioned closely, the lat- 
ter has to explain it is really not a 
genuine diamond, you know—er—r—it’s 
a Montana diamond. 

Defining “Excess Limits” 

“Excess limits” is in the same boat as 
its brother “standard.” The only differ- 
ence is that “excess” is below deck where 
the water is rushing in, and the poor 
thing has not even a life preserver. Let 
us see what the dictionary has to say 
about “excess”: 

Excess, n. (Usu. pl.) outrage; intemperance 
in eating or drinking; overstepping of due lim- 
its; fact of exceeding, esp in e. of, more than; 
amount by which one exceeds another; e. fare on 
railway, payment due for travelling further or 
in higher class than ticket warrants; super- 


abundance, extreme degree; exceeding of the 
proper amount or degree. 


What does the word mean to the aver- 
age man? If it does not mean too much 
then what do you mean when you say 
“The price is excessive”? What is that 
I hear someone saying ?—a trivial mat- 
ter? There are something like fifty 
thousand casualty insurance agents in 
this country; the Lord knows how many 
brokers (fifteen thousand in New York 
City alone). Multiply that figure by the 
number of liability policies each sells. In 
the majority of cases the term “standard 
limits” or “excess limits” is used, and 
must be explained (if no explanation is 
given, the policyholder is left with a false 
impression). 

If the selling of insurance were an ob- 
stacle race (and sometimes I think it is), 
I should say, “Sure, leave our friends 
‘standard’ and ‘excess’ as they are.” 
However, to my mind there is every rea- 
son to change “standard” to “basic,” and 
“excess” to “higher” or “adequate.” May- 
be you can think of better terms. 

At any rate I think “standard limits” 
and “excess limits” should both be cast 
out of the insurance man’s vocabulary, 
and the way to start it is to remove them 
from his dictionary—the rate manual. 


NEW TITLE INSURANCE CO. 

The Preferred Mortgage & Title Guar- 
antee Co., of Westwood, N. J., which is 
capitalized at $100,000 and who will do 
a general title insurance and mortgage 
business, has received its certificate of 
authority to do business. Harry Ran- 
dall is president of the new company. 








N. Y. INDEMNITY APPOINTMENTS 

The New York Indemnity has appoint- 
ed S. D. Breen & Co. as its general 
agents for casualty business at Lowell, 
Mass., and the Peninsula Realty Co. as 
district agent for surety at Carmel, Cal. 
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Prouty Urges Uniform 
Accident Statistics 
In Marine Industry 


TIME IS NOW RIPE FOR STEP 





Aetna Life Engineer Cites His Reasons 
in Informative Article in “National 
Safety News” 





Ralph E. Prouty, an engineer in the 
special risk division of the Aetna Life & 
Affiliated Companies, has made an in- 
teresting study of the problem of 
whether standard accident statistics can 
be used in the marine industry. It is 
his conviction that such statistics which 
have been found useful in other indus- 
tries should also prove of inestimable 
value to those engaged in maritime pur- 
suits, especially now with the enactment 
of the new longshoremen’s and harbor 
workers’ compensation act. 

Writing in the current issue of the 
“National Safety News,” Mr. Prouty 
says: “It is assumed that a concern en- 
gaged in marine work of any kind, suff- 
ciently interested in the promotion of 
safety to engage actively in accident pre- 
vention work, will have a natural de- 
sire to know if its efforts are successful. 

Great Marine Awakening 

“A great awakening is taking place in 
the marine industry. Employers are be- 
ginning to realize as never before that 
accident occurrence means economic 
loss as well as unnecessary suffering 
from personal injuries. They have been 
convinced that there is a very definite 
relation between accident control and the 
elimination of unnecessary operating 
costs.” 

Mr. Prouty points out the urgent ne- 
cessity of assembling dependable statis- 
tics on the frequency and severity of ac- 
cidents in the marine industry. He states 
that it is giving more and more atten- 
tion to preventive measures, but so far, 
no uniform statistical basis has been set 
up to measure results. 

Continuing further into the subject, 
Mr. Prouty says: “It is not enough to 
know how many accidents occurred dur- 
ing a given period of time. It is not il- 
luminating to learn how much lost time 
was occasioned by the accidents. Com- 
parisons of periodical records of the 
number of accidents and the amount of 
lost time mean little or nothing unless 
the number of accidents and the amount 
of lost time .is related to the exposure 
of the employes to any hazards and dan- 
gers presented by the work. 


How Standard Statistical Plan Would 
Help 
“Tt would seem logical, therefore, to 
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adopt the standard statistical plan by 
means of which the potential hazards 
and the general accident trend can be as- 
certained by reference to frequency 
rates and the economic:results of the ac- 
cidents can be measured by the severity 
rates. 


“Surely, a ship owner would like to 
know how his fleet compares with other 
fleets and with the average of all fleets 
in the matter of accident occurrence, 
Certainly, any concern operating a num- 
ber of vessels would like to know the 
particular vessel or vessels contributing 
an undue number of accidents to the 
fleet record. 


“Without doubt, this information would 
make possible a more concentrated ef- 
ort to prevent accidents where such an 
effort was needed and lead to analyses 
and studies of the conditions respon- 
sible for the accidents and the attend- 
ing financial losses.” 

In conclusion Mr. Prouty states: “In 
the final analysis, accident prevention 
work is nothing more nor less than ap- 
plied common sense. To an observing 
person, certain conditions stand out 
clearly as possible causes of accidents; 
certain practices are detected quickly as 
dangerous; things that have not been 
done that should be done to make con- 
ditions safer are readily apparent.” 
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